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a E | Britain’ Ss Debt to 
ae es eS if = a By HAROLD 


iS OWARDS the end of fhe year the British ereninene 
took several steps aimed at strengthening our gold and 
% dollar reserves which were then under pressure because ~ 
‘ of the Suez crisis: We obtained a big advance from the 
Bitational Monetary Fund, and we decided to ask for a credit 
from the United States Export-Import Bank. That credit is backed 
by dollar securities we own and is to be drawn upon as required. 
to pay for our special ieee of oil and other materials ao the 
pened States. 
At the same time, we also asked to a excused. from certain of ~ 
ie obligations we assumed under the agreements of 1945 which 
ded for the big loans made to us by the United States and _ 
a in 1946. Having had these loans, and having run. through 
em a good deal quicker than we originally anticipated, we were 
n, of course, expected to repay them, plus interest at 2 per 
ent., over the rest of this century. 
‘The 1945 agreements did, however, provide that if we found 
ourselves in balance-of-payments difficulties we could invoke what 
s called “the waiver ’—in other words, we could ask to be excused 
year’s interest, but not the instalment of the principal, on the 
back i in December, was what we proposed to do. We 
we would repay $72,000, 000 of the principal, but we asked - 
eres liege = $104 Sagiieg should be cancelled. Until 


a 


the United States 


WINCOTT 


the question was settled, we’ put these interest payments to a 


special reserve. 
- Since then, discussions have been proceeding to formalise these 


and possible similar arrangements in the future. The diffi- 
culty has been to interpret exactly what everyone meant in the 
1945 agreements. The provisions then laid down were very com- 


plicated, and to a large extent they were robbed of their original 


intentions because we never made the arrangements that were then 
envisaged in connection with the large debts we incurred during 
the war to such countries as India and Egypt. 

This country, the United States, and Canada have now cut 
through all these complications and have reached a new and much 
more straightforward arrangement. The contingent right to cancel 
annual interest payments on the 1946 loans has now been dropped. 


_ Instead, we-may, if and when we want to do so, postpone until the 


early years of next century the annual payments of both interest 
and principal. We can do so when we find it necessary—and here 
I quote from the new agreement—‘in view of the present and 
prospective conditions of international exchange and the level of 
our gold and foreign exchange reserves ’ 

This is a much more flexible arrangement than the earlier one. 
However, we cannot use this escape provision on more than seven 
occasions: and we have said that we do not intend ‘to use the 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O, — 
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ds interest payment due at the end of 1956, which we paid tempor- — ieee 
arily into a reserve fund, is expected to be returned to us when — 


_ Congress ratifies the new apreemiehag a will then go back into our 
_ reserves. 
It will be seen, eerie. that we have not really escaped any 
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Spain: and | the Succession to General 


~- 


‘ 


FEW weeks ago the preiaeat of one ‘x: the leading 
Spanish banks told his shareholders that the situation of 
Spain today was like that of an accelerating train. After 
a certain point has been .reached, if the speed goes on 
increasing the passengers no longer feel pleased to find themselves 
travelling faster; they begin to feel afraid that the train may be 
derailed. This, in economic terms, is of course the fear of-inflation. 


In recent years Spain has been heading towards a new and hitherto — 


unknown prosperity. A huge, partly government-sponsored invest- 
‘Ment programme is transforming the economy of what was once a 
backward agricultural nation. Every recent year has brought higher 
production and a rise in the national:1 income. It has also brought 
a steady rise in prices. 


_ The Boom and its Consequences 

The boom and its consequences really began in earnest alter 
~ 1953, the year of the agreement with the United States which 
provided for the building of air bases in Spain in return for 


economic aid. There have been two effects of the American agree- 


ment: on the one hand the estimated half billion dollars being 
spent on the bases and the $300,000,000 so far received in aid 
_hhave greatly accelerated Spain’s economic expansion; on the other 
hand, large numbers of American personnel and civilians have 
arrived in Spain, bringing with them a standard of living and a 
gereading power which has acted vigorously on the prices all round 
_them. 

Thus the new prosperity which can be seen and felt in Spain 
today has all along been shadowed by the new inflation. There is a 
further complication. All wages in Spain are fixed by law, so that 


swage earners are dependent on the Government to remedy hard- 
3 - ship that is caused by a rise in the cost of living. Last year the ~ 


- Government felt compelled to grant two wage increases. The 
- second of these, which came into effect on November 1, was on. 
an enormous scale; overnight the equivalent of about £1 70, 000,000 
_ was added to the national wage bill. Bearing in mind that this sum 
amounts to nearly a quarter of the entire industrial revenue of — 


Spain it is not surprising that widespread alarm was caused by the _ 
_ expected repercussion on prices. In fact, although prices have — 
risen, the Government has so far managed to keep the level of 


price increases below that of the wage increase. On the other hand, 
the full effects of the wage increase have yet to be felt. 

General anxiety about the rising cost of living was openly mani- 
fested recently by boycotts _ of the public transport in Barcelona 
and Madrid. The situation is not yet critical but strong measures, 


especially disinflationary measures, are needéd from the Govern- — a 


ment if the newly won prosperity is not to be squandered. 
The feeling of insecurity which can be sensed amidst Spain’ $ new 


- prosperity is not entirely due to economic fears. The passengers’ ~ 


- concern about the possibility of the train being derailed would be ~ 
reduced if they were more certain about the next stretch of the 
track. Pape ay Franco has been Chief of State for eighteen yeas 
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of the burden of these loans, as we would have done had we been — 
able to invoke the original waiver clause. What we have done m3 to 
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i Franco 


‘most ‘Spaniards: fave come to Soke his male ee will agree tha 
“in the material sphere Spain has benefited; they are pleased to find 
that their country is recovering international importance as a wing 
of America’s European forces and, perhaps more important, as a 
link between Europe and the United States on the one hand and 
the Arab world on the other. Above all, sa wants another 
civil war. — 

_ So Franco’s own position is secure; but he is now sixty fo 
and the problem of who is to succeed him has become increasingly 
acute. General Franco himself has no doubts about the right 
solution, his 1947 law of succession provided for the restoration 
of the Spanish monarchy after his death. But the question is: will 
Spain as a whole accept this solution? The mass of the population 
can be described as lukewarm, indifferent, or hostile towards the 


- monarchy. Among Franco’s four chief supporters, the richer 


classes and the Church could be counted on to uphold it. The 
army would probably follow suit. This leaves the Falange, the only 
legal political party in Spain, and in times past the most fervent of 
Franco’s supporters. 
The Falangists are anything but happy: about a | restoration, thes 
' fear that that under the monarchy they would be in danger of 
losing their position, and also that the wealthy monarchists, once 
in power, might either shelve or jettison the Falangists’ social 
programme. So-they have made it know that the Falange cannot 
support the monarchy unless the monarchy first of all guarantees 
the future position of the Falange. Last year General Franco made 
a strong bid to win their allegiance to the future monarchy, but 
the proposals drawn up by the secretary of the party to guarantee 
their future status have not apparently been es So that the 
position remains as unsettled as ever. 

The succession problem is one of the most difficult that ag 
Government has had to face, but a solution must be found. A 
continuation of the present uncertainty can only increase anxiety 
8 restlessness. Ge Franco’s achievement may eventually 

be judged largely i in terms of what happens after his death. ; 
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No Longer a Cause but a Country 


Impressions of Israel 


HEN journalists and politicians start bandying the name 

of a country about a great deal—as they have been doing 

with Israel lately—it turns into a horrible, depersonalised 

abstraction. A great deal of the stuff you read in the news- 
papers about Israel today is actually written from Washington or 
New York. 

Naturally you have to have some of this sort of, thing—apart' from 

which there is a terrible would-be pundit inside all of us who actually 
enjoys it—but it does obscure some- 
thing much more interesting: in this 
case nearly 2,000,000 people, most 
of whom were born in Poland, Iraq, 
Bulgaria, Persia, Russia, North 
Africa, Rumania, Germany, and the 
tip of Saudi Arabia, now speaking 
a language which eighty years ago 
was spoken by almost no one, 
members of a state which nine years 
ago did not exist and which has 
almost trebled its population in that 
time, living geographically in a sort 
of jig-saw piece cut from the Holy 
Land by statesmen and soldiers, and 
spending their time dealing with 
everyday problems of family, money, 
jobs, housing, and what to do in the 
evening, just as you and I do. 
_ If you arrive over Israel by air 
during the daytime you look down 
first, a little apprehensively perhaps 
if you have heard something of 
Zionism, at the sand dunes on either 
side of Tel Aviv—sand which seems 
to have blown under a door on to 
the edge of the flat,- green and 
brown cultivated landscape. Have no fear; there is almost no danger 
today of your being bored and exasperated. by that old boast about 
Tel Aviv having been built on the sand. 

Since the foundation of the state the Israelis have come to take their 


Immigrants to Israel at one of the ma’barot or temporary work camps 
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Israelis working in a moshav, or village settlement, near Ramlegh 
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by ROBERT KEE 


own achievements more and more for granted: and not only Tel Aviv, 
and the cultivation and irrigation of barren land, but the existence of 
the state itself. ‘Don’t give me that Zionism’ or ‘What are you, a 
Zionist? ’ are phrases which you wilk hear used often if you spend much 


time among young Israelis, especially young sabras, as Israelis born ii” 


the country are called. Zionism has become jokingly a word synonymous 
with pomposity-and- boredom, not because these young people do not’ 
believe passionately in its principles, but because Zionism has become 
so much a fact, and that fact is 
Israel, that it is absurd and pompous 
to talk about it as if it were still 
only a’ cause. Israel is no longer a 
cause but a country in which one can 
afford, even in the circumstances of 
today, to relax a little, and where 
it is the Jew who tells the story 
about a Jew walking into a telegraph 


pole when drunk and _ hissing 
“ anti-semite ’. 
The sabras, Israelis born in 


Palestine, receive their name from 
the fruit of the prickly-pear cactus, 
which is prickly outside and soft 
inside; but even this much-proffered 
information today sounds rather self- 
conscious and out of date. Fo me, 
the word sabra simply onomato- 
peeically suggests the bearing and 
spirit of these healthy straight- 
forward people—more to do with a 
cavalry sabre than with that stuff 
about the softy prickly pear. I had 
been led to expect that I would find 
young sabras rude, brusque at any 
rate, childishly self-opinionated and 
insular in their outlook. I can only say I was captivated by their gentle- 
ness, their often wide interest in the arts from hot and cool jazz to 
Picasso, and their balanced nostalgia for any European capitals they had 
visited (but especially, oddly enough, London). It is true they have a 
* directness of mental approach which can sometimes be 
disconcerting to someone practised in the bumbly, deferen- 
tial contortions that are necessary in the social minefields 
of western Europe. But I came expecting to find all the girls 
in khaki shorts handling spades, as in the propaganda 
pictures, and found a number of them in tartan trousers, 
reading what I am told is an excellent Hebrew translation 
of The Catcher in the Rye. 

There is, however, still a great deal of suppressed in- 
security in Israel—nothing to do with national insecurity 
(the Arab cry that Israel must be wiped out makes useful 
propaganda for the Israelis, but I never met an Israeli who 
honestly believed there was any danger that it really could 
be done). The disguised insecurity is a personal one, found 
largely among those who escaped from Hitler before the 
war or survived the concentration camps by some miracle 
after it, and it expresses itself as a querulous, self-justifying 
self-assertiveness which can be extremely irritating and often 
ridiculous. 

I toured ‘the Sinai desert with a busload of other 
journalists in the wake of the victorious Israeli army at the 
end of that extraordinary week of the campaign. We had 
been left breathless by the daring and wonderful morale 
of the men and women of the Israeli units—a true people’s 
army if ever there was one, in which everyone really does 
believe in what he is fighting for. There we were, breathless, 
resting in the desert by the side of the road, when suddenly 


410 
a convoy of buses rather like ours appeared, driving fast from the 
opposite direction. We turned towards them curiously and immediately 
our excited chatter became hushed, for in the buses, packed tightly 
together on seats, blindfolded, with their heads slumped forward in the 
exhaustion of defeat, -were the first Egyptian prisoners we had seen. 
There was absolutely nothing incorrect about their treatment in this 
battle area, and no one for a moment was thinking that there was, but 
there was a hush among us simply because for the first time that 
morning we had seen the other side of the picture. In the silence an 
Israeli conducting officer sprang forward: ‘There you are gentlemen, 
you see how humanely we treat the prisoners: if they were not blind- 
folded, the windows would have to be closed and shuttered and they 
ewould not then get any fresh air! ’ 

There is a good deal of this sort of ‘ not-only-can-we-not-be-wrong- 
but-we’re-also-actually-particularly-right ’ attitude. Added to which 
there is among some—but only some—government officials a certain 
smugness: they sometimes 
seem to think that they really 
can get on without caring 
what the rest of the world 
thinks about them. But in one 
way this is hardly surprising. 
When you circle Lydda air- 
port in the centre of the 
country you-can see the 
frontier of Jordan apparently 
just under the wing-tip, and 
the plain of Sharon, the 
central ‘ waist’ of Israel, is 
barely more than ten miles 
wide, from sea to frontier, 
anywhere along its fifty-mile 
length. Yet as soon as you 
have landed and driven away 
either to the ugly, concrete, 
lively Mediterranean city of 
Tel Aviv or to the New Ox- 
ford of the Judaean hills 
which is Jerusalem, you feel 
as if you are in a fairly large 
country with normal frontiers 
and distances between them 
—this though you can actu- 
ally see the white dog-tooth 
frontier posts a few hundred 
yards from the Jerusalem 
road. I cannot account for this unlikely, illogical feeling of solidity 
except by saying that the great reserves of endurance, courage, and 
enterprise in the country, together with the feeling—true for most 
people there—that there is no alternative for them but this country, 
have somehow got into the atmosphere one breathes. 

There are three obvious features of the Israeli landscape—sociological 
features, as distinct from the natural beauty of the orange groves, the 
Mediterranean hill country, and the moonscape deserts. The first of 
these sociological features is provided by rashes of neat little white, 
box-like, single-storey houses of one or two rooms which are dotted 
about the countryside in clusters looking incongruously European and 
unsuitable in it. In fact they are rather more likely to contain Moroccans 
or Persians, or Lybian ex-troglodytes than Europeans, though they some- 


times contain a mixture of the two. These are the moshavim, or villages,’ 


where land is owned privately, but goods are bought and produce sold 
co-operatively. It is into these moshavim that most of the new immi- 
grants who have arrived since the foundation of the state have been 
settled, and they are really far more representative of Israeli society 
today than the older and better publicised type of pioneering settlement, 
the kibbutz, where everything, including land, is owned collectively. 
A kibbutz was the natural pattern of life for the’Zionist idealist at first, 
but the great number of Jews who have gone to Israel since the 
foundation of the state are Jews looking for somewhere where they can 
feel securely at home, and a kibbutz, with its severe communal standards 
and its often rather doctrinaire bleakness, does not on the whole appeal 
to them. Between 1948 and the end of 1955 nearly 800,000 people— 
more than half of them from Africa and Asia—have settled in Israel. 
and, although the years 1948-51 were the years of biggest immigration, 
the rate picked up sharply last year when 60,000 people, mainly from 
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Allenby Road in the ‘ ugly, concrete, lively Mediterranean city of Tel Aviv’ 


‘with good care to see that we are not responsible for any more terribl 
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North Africa, utes the country. 100,000 are expected this year. 

The second sociological'feature of the landscape is provided by nests 
of revolting looking tumbledown shacks, corrugated iron sheds, and 
other makeshift habitations which you will see usually on the outskirts 
of towns but sometimes in the neighbourhood of one of the moshavim. 
These are the ma’barot or work camps. Here new immigrants have been 
and sometimes still are housed before they can be properly settled — 
in moshavim or industry. Today the ma’barot are largely uninhabited 
(although usually not as ‘uninhabited’ as any Israeli with you will try 
to make out), and a pedlar, say, from North Africa who arrives at 
Haifa by boat at five o’clock in the morning with his family is imstalled 
in his one or two rooms on a moshav as a farmer, or in a one- or two- 
room flat in a development area like Beersheba or Eilat as a labourer, 
by seven o’clock the same day. That is the theory, at least, but the rate of 
immigration these last few months has rather outstripped the rate at 
which decent housing and jobs have become available and new ma’barot 
have had to be started up. 
These admittedly are on the 
site on which the man and 
his family will eventually 
have permanent housing, 
which makes it not too bad 
theoretically. But you will 
find a good deal of disillu- 
sioned, disgruntled grousing 
in these new ma’ barot if you 
go round and speak freely to 
the new immigrants there. 

Take a quick look at one 
of these ma’barot. A Tuni- 
sian tailor—a petit bourgeois 
Frenchman to all intents and 
purposes, even called M. 
Gaston and priding himself 
on being an ancien combat- 
tant — complains _ bitterly 
about the squalor of the con- 
ditions. A young girl in jeans 
and a red swagger coat makes 
her way past another young 
girl who is still in her long, 
brightly coloured Moroccan 
clothes, baking bread in an 
outside, igloo-like oven which 
she has built for herself be- 
cause she has never cooked 
in any other way. Two black-hooded, white-bearded old men in slippers 
stare in a state of confusion beyond all bewilderment or shock at the 
girl in jeans. It is hardly surprising that two problems just as widely 
discussed in Israel today as the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Akaba 
are those covered by the words ‘ absorption’ and ‘integration’. — 

Nor is the problem all on one side. On the other side there is 
an inevitably slightly apprehensive attitude to the ‘ newcomers.’ as they 
are called, an attitude varying from straightforward colour prejudice— 
on the whole rare—to the tolerant but mildly regretful attitude of the 
sabra who said to me: ‘Of course I know this has to happen, this 
ingathering of the peoples, but—oh well, it was so good before ’. 

The third sociological feature of the landscape is one which takes 
me outside the scope of this talk altogether. But it is a feature which 
we should pay more attention to than the Israelis sometimes do. Being 
both tough and sensitive, they have developed something of a blind 
spot towards this feature. There are about 180,000 Arabs living in Israel 
today, reasonably content in mud-coloured villages so much more 
beautiful in this landscape than the white boxes of the moshavim. I do 
not mean these Arab villages: I mean the sad, beautiful, ruined and — 
abandoned mud-coloured villages of the 800,000 or so “other Arabs 
who once had their homes in this land, too. } 

I do not know who is most to blame in the world that the state of 
Israel had to be built at the expense of these 800,000 Arabs. Certainly — ; 
I think the Israelis are least to blame. Certainly I think it is now a ia 
historical fact about which there can be no going back. But it is such 
a terrible fact that we must all be to blame to a large extent, and we 
should therefore at this moment above all look to this part of the world 
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_ constitution is the oldest written constitution in the world. And 
_ American ways of dealing with the problems of the relations 


ighteenth century when the Constitution was ; drafted. The fathers of 


aa the ghosts of Caesar and of Cromwell walked. So the Constitu- 


United puatcs a 


“This, it aed ‘noted, is not a mere enumeration of a tance: it is 
the conferring of a specific office to be held in addition to the presi- 
dency. In this: way, it was hoped, the civil head of the state would be 


a soldier. Everybody knew that the first President would be General 
Washington. A great many Presidents have been soldiers: two recent 
examples are Captain Truman and General of the Armies Eisenhower. 


But as President and Commander in Chief they. would be civil officers, 
and it is not merely a sartorial convention that iS being followed in ah 
the custom that no President, “no matter how brilliant his fnilitary. 


career, ever wears ‘uniform. 


also feared standing armies; they imported into the Constitution a 
version. of the English Mutiny Act to give Congress. financial control 
over the armed forces, but, above all, they relied on the armed citizen, 
on the militia of the states. ‘A well-regulated ‘Militia, being necessary 


to the security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear Arms, shall not be infringed ’—so runs the Second Article of the 
Bill of Rights. It was assumed that, in peace time, the professional 


armed forces would be kept to a bare minimum, that in war the 
American farmer would pick up his musket and repel the invader as he 
was believed to have done during the revolutionary war. He would be 
led by officers themselves recent civilians, and the safety of the country 


and of the Constitution would thus be secured. No tenth Legion, no 


New Model Army, no Grenadiers of Brumaire, for the career of General 
Bonaparte was carefully watched, would be a menace to the Republic. 


— This theory was tested, and to the short-sighted proved workable, — 


in the war of 1812. For the most brilliant victory of that war was won 


by General Andrew Jackson, planter, lawyer, judge, senator, and general. — 
ith a militia army, he defeated the Peninsular veterans of General. 


Pakenham, the brother-in-law of Wellington. There was another and 
less impressive side to the role of the militia in the war of 1812 but 
it was forgotten in the memory of this crowning. mercy. 
_ The legend was long lived. In the Mexican war, a generation later, 
President Polk thought seriously of giving the chief command to Senator 
‘homas Benton, orator, lawyer, amateur economist, who had served but 
Mt fought in the war of 1812. It was not merely that Benton thought 
oe qualified, shrewd politicians thought so too. War was too serious 
i important to be left to professional soldiers. For one thing, 
ul generals had now a way of becoming President, cutting out 


through the battlefield as through the halls of Congress. The theory 
as tested in the great civil war. On the one hand, the United States, 
army of 16,000 when the war broke out, ended it with an 
of over 2,000,000 and was the greatest military power in the 


nan, Sheridan, were graduates of the Military Academy at West 

0 political general had made the grade, and the prestige of the 
onal officers in the army (and navy) was deservedly high. 
peeerstt, the eminently civilian a Pree Abraham Lincoln, 


¥ 


TT many ways, Nee “Waited Silent is the most piascromtice Boltical 
i y in the western world and it is. undoubted that the American 
“l 


veen the civil power and-the armed forces reflect. the-temper of the 


mstitution were deeply impressed with what ‘they took to be the - 
s of history. Republics had perished by the ambition of mutinous 


ot only gives to the President \a general: supervision over all the | 
tive officers of the United. States, It gives. him an extra office: . 
President shall be gente in Chief of ae ites and Ee, 


also the known head of the armed forces, would; as it was put in that — 
, wield the power of the sword. Of course, the President might be — 


If the framers’ of the. Constitution feared military usurpation, they. 


a regular politicians. The way to the White House now lay as much — 


On the other hand, all the great northern generals, Grant, — 


BROGAN = soe a 


‘had rhe his powers as Commander in *Chier ¢ to do many things that 
he could not do as President, using his military power, for example, 
to free the slaves in the rebellious states. And this figure, whom we 
think of as eminently civilian, kept a close watch and a firm hand on 


the soldiers whom he dealt with directly, often by-passing the official , 


hierarchy. 


‘That hierarchy was, except at the top, in the person of the Secretary 
of War, purely military. There was no equivalent of our civilian civil — 


servants working at a high level in the War Office or the Admiralty. 
‘The serving officers were the only real civil service that the United 


States had. And they often did civilian jobs. The army corps of 


engineers more or less tamed’ the Mississippi and provided the brains 


scientists like Matthew Fontaine Maury and both housed the Naval 


- Observatory and: provided an equivalent to our civilian Astronomer 


Royal at Greenwich. 


“The period between the civil war and the first world war is one in 
which the American armed services were left to themselves. Nomina~ 
tions to the academies, West Point and Annapolis, were a useful piece 


and skill that built the Panama Canal. The navy provided a home for  — 


of patronage; there were jobs in the navy yards (that is, dockyards), _ 


but the public and the politicians were in the main indifferent. Theodore 


Roosevelt “gave the army a modern organisation and built the navy up 
that it was the third most. important in the world, but the old theory Ss 
mat 


was acted on. 


“God looks after Childrens drunkards, and the United States’ 


“It was tested in the first world: war. Again, the military establish- 
ments of the United States were suddenly and successfully expanded 
many times. Again, a civilian President used his military powers to deal 
with many aspects of American life only remotely connected with the 
war. Again, the successful generals were all professionals, But this time, 


Woodrow Wilson did not even let the political generals get an oppor- — 


tunity to demonstrate their incompetence. This was a West Point war. 


It was easy to cut down the army, though it remained a good ie 


bigger. than it had been in 1914. Donne's law was exemplified, ‘ 
Yet it was starved, ood a 
young officer who could get on with congressmen like Major Eisenhower ‘ 


winter shall abate this. Spring’s increase ’ 


was extremely useful to harassed Chiefs of Staff like General 
MacArthur. But the navy remained one of the two greatest navies in 
the world (given its more limited responsibilities, it was the greatest 


~In 1919, the United States attempted to return to the old pattern. | 


navy in. the world). And it had a specific job, to protect the American — 


position in the Pacific against Japan. But in the ease and befuddlement 
of the Coolidge boom years, no one really cared—outside the small 
group of devoted soldiers and sailors who went to special schools and 
prepared for an emergency that few thought would come. 


An Iron Gurisin of Secreey 

-Even when the dark days of the depression came, the services were 
unimportant. If President Franklin D. Roosevelt spent a lot of money 
on the navy, that was because ships were a hobby for him—like postage 
stamps. In 1939, the United States was disarmed, hopeful, pacific. Four 


years later, the United States was by far the greatest naval and one — 
in 1945 


of the two greatest land powers. And this was the novelty: 
there was no cutting down as in 1865 or 1919. Conscription remained, 
and if the services were starved it was only by comparison with the 
Soviet Union. The second world war had been waged almost exclusively 
by the President; Congress did not manage to find an organisational 


‘way of getting its finger in the pie. And with the development of 


* 


‘Manhattan District’, of the atom bomb, an iron curtain of secrecy 


descended which no congressional committee could penetrate. 

That curtain has stayed down. There has been created a unified 
Defence Department, formally if not really unifying the three services. 
In addition the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are all executive agencies that Con- 
gress cannot inspect, much less control. The problem is too much for 


the old methods. But, in a sense, it is too much even for the executive. 
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what has the Constitution to say to that? The Commander in Chief 


. dan is wandering in a new and unmapped world. 


For one thing, the professional advisers that the services provide may 


Oh ‘no | longer be adequate. All graduates from the academies receive the 


_ the newest types of chemists were often, or ever, 


B.Sc. degree, but neither academy provides the education that produces: 
Nobel Prize physicists. The great debate over Dr, Oppenheimer reflects, - 
in part, simply the confusion caused in the official hierarchies by having 
to deal with exceptional men of unusual training. It would be so much 
ose if physicists, engineers of the most modern type, statisticians, 
‘regular guys’. But 
they are not. Some of the performances in Congress that have so shocked 


the world have come from a possibly unconscious resentment of the 
; fact that there are things that a Representative, even a Senator, cannot 
understand. But it was at the executive level that Dr. Oppenheimer 
- was debarred from. serving his country, Senator McCarthy, when he 


challenged the army, was qi over the promotion of a suspect 


dentist. 


In the days when the Pareriiea won their deserved prestige, they 
gave the best technical education in the United States. They do not any 
longer. And there are complaints, that seem justified, that the services 


_ are not getting their due share of the talent that the American people 


provide. The bright boy of the type the services want now aims at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, not at West Point or Annapolis. 

This is not the only problem. In the Cold War period, soldiers and 
sailors have been carrying out political functions of great importance. 
General MacArthur was for years the Shogun of Japan. General Clay 
was one of the rulers of Germany. General Eisenhower, as head of 
Nato, was filling a basically political post. The simple, self-operating 
principles of 1787 seem inadequate today, But not the spirit. The 
American, even the 110 per cent. American, is suspicious of the ‘ high 


CONOMIC issues have never been so important in the rela- 
tions between Great Powers as they were for this country and 
the United States in the years from the Battle of Britain to 
the Korean war. A book has been published recently* that tells 


- the story and tries to set down the lessons of Anglo-American economic 


collaboration in those years for the reconstruction of a multilateral trade 
system. It is by an American scholar—Dr, Richard Gardner—who has 
been able to use sources not hitherto available (particularly the private 
papers of Harry Dexter White), and who has also had help from a 


-number of men who played some part in the negotiations he describes. 


For the first time, therefore, we can stand back and see this extra- 
ordinary episode in some kind of perspective. Let us consider first what 
the negotiators were trying to do, then what happened, and finally the 
general conclusions that seem to emerge. 

In the early days of the war a number of economists on both sides 


of the Atlantic were trying to see how the world could avoid the sorts _ 


of trouble that had beset it in the previous twenty years, and in the 
*thirties particularly. These troubles can be divided into four, although 
they are all interconnected. First, there was the depression and un- 
employment that affected nearly every country, but hit the United 


_ States in particular. Secondly, there was the breakdown of the monetary 


system which had been established in the nineteen-twenties, with the 


- main currencies linked by a modified gold standard. Thirdly, there was 


the breakdown of international lending, which had played such a big 
-part in economic development, and, finally, the enormous increase in 
artificial barriers to international trade, and the tendency to confine 
trade within regional blocs or to conduct it on what amounted to a 
system of barter arranged by pairs of governments. 

So far as the first of these—depression—was concerned, most British 


economists, influenced mainly by Keynes, were fairly hopeful that they 


knew how to deal with it. Or perhaps it would be better to say that 


- they knew how it could in principle be prevented in a country as self- 


bAtenic Boeray Beeateston is central cy ctince sthien rad brass’. H 


he is uneasy. He wants to b = shown ye t kn 
is beginning to suspect 


A. J. BROWN on the ‘story of post-war commmntraction 


Anglo-American Economic Relations” a 


deep trust in- 


the inefficacy of the trad 
control, to realise that civilians, not: merely the 
found places where they can effectively control, insp 
with the military, possibly outside the normal political « 

The problem admits of no easy solution. For, as a rece! 
on the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency made clear, ev 
Democratic and highly critical Senators, like Mr. Symington, who have. 
been heads of executive departments, are more prone to admit the — 
necessity of secrecy—and of immunity from the ordinary methods of — 
political control—than are senators like Mr. Mike Mansfield whose — 
experience has been purely legislative. Congress may resist; it may — 
even resist in the odd way of giving the President more money for the 
air force than he has asked for, Gallant attempts and not unsuccessful — 
attempts may be made to expand the curriculum of the army schools. 
Some senators like Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts may take great 
pains to use their right of nomination to the military academies wisely. 7 4 
The Pentagon may dally, is dallying, with the idea of getting more 
effective control of the National Guard, the sacrosanct militia. Some | 
defenders of the old and innocent days of President Jefferson lke 
Professor Ekirch may lament the growth of armed power and the never- 
ending audacity of non-elected persons in uniform. But the world has 
decided that the old, innocent immunity of the United States is over. 
Somehow the United States must live with a great armed establish- 
ment, What the new channels of control should be no one yet knows. 
And if I were asked to name the single greatest cause of the frustration | 
of the American woman it is that she now knows that there is a great — 
part of life from which she is and will be excluded. George baits 
would, at least, have - approved of that. heed: Programme 
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be bud to remain prosperous if there was slump elsewhere, and el P 
particular it would be impossible in that case to remain properous withod : 
out restricting imports severely and perhaps taking some unorthodox — 

steps to maintain exports as well. In the United States, on the other — : 
hand, economists were much more divided on the validity of Keynes” 4 
analysis, and the country as a whole was profoundly divided on the 7 
practicability and desirability of avoiding depression by the kind of — 
state action that had come to be associated with the New Deal. This 
was a difference of emphasis that was never far below the surface — 

in all our negotiations; it was more pronounced between the general ; 


public opinions of the two countries than between their economists or 
their administrations. 
On the monetary system there was ied division of opinion between 


_ British and American economists, though the tendency was for Ameri-— 


cans to set more store by stability of exchange rates and for the British — 
to insist that this could be bought at too high a price if that price was — 
widespread depression. On international lending also there was good — 
agreement; it was felt that American private lending would not recover — 
easily from the shocks of the ‘thirties, and that most lending would 
have to be through official channels of some kind. There was some talk — 
of marrying British experience of lending to American ability to find — 
the money. Out of these ideas on money, and on international lending, 
came the British Treasury’s plan drawn up by Keynes and the United — 
States Treasury plan devised by White. tion the Bretton Woot 
agreement followed from this. nae 
But on trade as on depressions there was more difference of inion 
again. Most British and most American economists, it is. true, eplored 
trade barriers. On the other hand many British economists thought of 
them primarily as barriers erected against roi oape to prevent pur- 
chasing power from leaking abroad. They thought t on of 
the “thirties were mainly the result of depression, om ech doubt the 
had helped to intensify it, and that there was not much hope of gett 


contained as the United States. They recognised that for the United rid of them unless depréssions were avoided—especiall MP e 
Kingdom, with its great dependence on international trade, it would States. American economists, on the ont ea tended 88. 
* Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy, By Richard N. Gardner. Oxford. 42 ! 
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ming Imperial Preference 


In this connection, Americans attached 


- ‘ “ . 
~~ TY 


nm we 4 ’ . 
particular blame to systems 


nother country in order to trade with it on better terms than were 
allowed to third parties was in some sense an incitement to conquest, 
and that in any case a system under. which there were no preferences 

1€ country over another—even though there were tariffs—was a. 


imple one that would keep political interference with international 
1omic life down to a manageable level. In the early days of the war, 
t British economists were not, I think, particularly disposed to 
efend British imperial preference, though many of them were afraid 
‘that immediate post-war difficulties with the balance of payments might 
‘fo rce us to use this, and other, forms of discrimination. However, public 
inion proved to be more intractable than the economists, and it 
ame stillmore so. © | i Ry re 
Tt was this conflict about discrimination that caused the first round, 
so to speak, of the negotiations. In the Atlantic Declaration of August, 
1941, and the Mutual Aid Agreement of February, 1942, the State 
Department tried to get the British Government committed to eliminate 
discrimination in trade policy. The British insisted that the reduction of 
tariffs was just as important ‘as the elimination! of preferences, and that 
maintenance of full employment was at least as important. As a com- 
mise the final text of Article 7 of the Lend-Lease agreement pro- . 
ed that the eventual terms of settlement for American aid to the 
ited Kingdom should include agreed action with other countries — 
towards all these things: elimination of discrimination, reduction of | 
barriers, and expansion of production and employment. The only 
trouble was that many Americans thought this bound-us to give up 
iperial preference, and we thought that it didnot. - ; 84 
_ There was a tussle over the monetary plans, too; and the compromise 
that emerged at Bretton Woods was more like the White plan than the 
Keynes plan, especially in the scale on which it could provide credit. 
There was also some room for continued misunderstanding. The pro- 
visions for international supervision of national policies had been 
watered down to the point where the British thought they no longer 
existed, although the Americans still thought they amounted to some- 
‘thing. But the real trouble with Bretton Woods was not any disagree- 
_Ment; it was the lack of provision for reconstruction needs. The original 
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“White plan had contained some such provision, but it had been whittled 
away in committee. The Bretton Woods agreement was nevertheless 
adopted by Congress in the belief that (apart from a suitably generous 
settlement for Lend-Lease) it embodied the final and sufficient monetary 
contribution that America would have to make to a working post-war. 
vorld with convertible currencies and with trade preferences on their 
way out. ‘ 7", Ae , , 
eer oe 
a= of . 
‘Why ‘Things Went Wrong os, Shiga bia 
This was one aspect of the big mistake which affected the whole of 
the Anglo-American post-war planning; the main reason why things 
went wrong. The size of reconstruction needs was vastly under- 
estimated, and so was the amount of adjustment to permanent change 


ey 


been interrupted, as Britain’s and Europe’s had, was not properly pro- 
vided for. The Prime Minister had had an understanding with President 
velt that Britain would be allowed to re-establish her export trade, 
till receiving Lend-Lease between the defeat of Germany and 
feat of Japan. But that period was more than a year shorter than. 
been expected, Roosevelt had died, and Lend-Lease was cut off, as, 
cording to the letter of the law, it had to be. In any case, no provision 
‘made for’ the re-establishment of continental Europe’s. exports. 
The first result of this-failure to provide was that Britain had to 
; for help on a large scale just at the moment when the Americans 
uught they had done all that was needed, and were preoccupied with 
demobilisation. That was why the terms of the loan agree- 
1945 were less generous than those of the other big acts of 
assistance in recent years, And still the scale and scope of the 
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of imperial preference. They felt that to use a political connection with — during the war. ; 


= to the war. The time taken to re-establish export trade that had_ 


of making sterling convertible within a year of the ratification of the = 
agreement, forgoing the further, indefinite, transitional restrictions that paar 

Bretton Woods allowed. No account was taken of the extent to which 
other countries would still be short of dollars and would take every = 


"y 
opportunity to exchange sterling for them, especially if they suspected = 

that sterling could not remain convertible indefinitely. The British 
Government was far too optimistic about the possibility of restraining — 
the*conversion by our creditors of sterling that they had accumulated 


‘ The outcome of these mistakes is well known. Sterling convertibility, 
which was introduced in accordance with the agreement in July, 1947, 
lasted only a few weeks; it has been only partially restored and its— 
total restoration is still not in sight. The British dollar deficit was only 
part of a much larger one; the world as a whole (outside North America) . 
spent dollars in excess of its receipts to the extent of three times the 
whole Anglo-American loan in the single year 1947, In a time of such 
gross unbalance of payments it was impossible to restore a system which 
depends not only on approximate balance but on general confidence 4 
in the maintenance of balance. . eh. ; 
_ The post-war atmosphere was equally unfavourable to the elimination , 
of discrimination in trade policy. There had been cordial relations — 
between British and American officials in the later part 6f the war a 
towards a system that would couple reduction of preferences with = 
general reduction of tariffs and would make tariff increases and all’: : 
quantitative restrictions subject to the approval of an international trade 
organisation. The provisions were to be linked with arrangements to 
encourage full employment policies, but it was in this field that the 
officials concerned with trade, and the economists with their pre- 
‘dominantly free trade bias, were furthest from other opinions. When 


Pe” 


_ it came to politics, the Americans would not depart from their bilateral 


form of bargaining to negotiate a general tariff reduction, the British 
had become more attached ‘than ever to imperial preference, and other 
‘countries were anxious to be able to use preferences and quantitative 
restrictions to assist economic development. In the end, the Charter | 
of the International Trade Organisation pleased nobody very much; 
the United States administration did not even think it worth submitting : 


to Congress for ratification. . | _, “eae 
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A Story of Failure? en ' 
This, broadly speaking, is the substance of Dr, Gardner’s story. It — 
appears to be one of failure. Apart from the dollar no major currency 
‘is yet fully convertible; the International Monetary Fund left the ee 
provision of dollars mainly to the European Recovery Programme—the 
Marshall Plan—-and consequently the Fund has played only a minor 
part in foreign exchange transactions; even its recent loan to this 
country is small in this context. The World Bank played no part in 
financing reconstruction and has only just begun to find its feet as a 
financer of development in underdeveloped countries; the International 
Trade Organisation was stillborn; British imperial preference is still - 
mainly unchanged; the recovery of Europe has been founded with , 
American help, on a regional organisation discriminating against dollar 
imports and supporting plans for local customs unions. All this is a 1 
long way from the plans of twelve or thirteen years ago> 
Has the whole story an unhappy ending? Far from it. Both sides, in 

fact, have got a great deal of what they wanted. What the British 
negotiators were concerned about was the possibility of maintaining 

full employment without having to resort to a wasteful policy of 
autarky and without coming up against retaliatory trade restrictions 

from countries that were better able to afford them than we were. 

What the Americans most wanted, fundamentally, was a large and 
expanding volume of world trade, and no doubt of United States trade 

in particular, and a trend towards diminished state interference with 

it. So far, all these ends have been attained in a most remarkablé 

degree. There has been no major slump anywhere; trade and payments 

have been liberalised, even if rather slowly; the last five years have 
brought an astonishing growth of world trade, which is now 50 per cent. 

greater in volume than before the war (to be compared with only a 

30 per cent. increase in the ten years after the first world war). 
American trade in particular is vastly greater in volume than before 

the war. By any previous standards, the whole post-war recovery 

and reconstruction has been a brilliant success. 

: (continued on page 429) 
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Popular Heading 


T was said of C. P. Scott, the famous editor of The Manchester 
Guardian, that he made righteousness readable. In Mr. Francis — 
Williams’ new book on the British press (a subject of perennial 
interest), which is reviewed by Mr. John Beavan in this our Spring 
ook Number, the author defends the “popular ’ newspapers of our 


2 


' Own time on the ground that they must and do entertain, aiming at — 
readability at all costs, and sometimes, incidentally, are even righteous _ 


or righteously indignant. In early days and olden times the first duty 
of a newspaper was to’ give the news and it was for this that readers 
bought it. The origins of newspapers may indeed be looked for in. 
“newsletters ’ which were read in taverns or coffee houses. On the other 
hand, it may freely be admitted that there has always been a scurrilous ~ 


_ press as well. The Royalisy organs of the Interregnum were abusive, 


imaginative, and inaccurate, and in the age of Queen Anne, a glorious 
epoch in journalism, Ned Ward’s The Spy and similar publications 
were unequalled for scurrility. Yet one supposes that it is only in our 
own lifetimes, particularly in the post-war era in which huge circula- 
tions have become the sine qua non of survival, that ‘entertainment’ . 


rather than news has become the criterion of success in the newspaper 


business. Stories are turned upside down and inside out in order to 
provide sensation or amusement. Television cannot touch it. For a 
reporter who asks probing questions of a celebrated personality on 
immediate topics of the hour in front of the television camera will often 


meet with stone-walling. But a reporter working for the popular press 
_who does not obtain an exciting answer from his prey will find his 


“copy ’ consigned to the ‘ spike ’. 
Thus, as Mr. Beavan says, with one or two notable exceptions news- 


Renae seek primarily to entertain rather than to record. One supposes 
that some kind of parallel may be found in the world of books, But 
here the division is more marked. Instructional books only occasionally 


seek first and foremost to be entertaining. Nobody expects a book on 


trigonometry to split the reader’s sides nor do books on, say, cooking or 


gardening usually set out to exploit personalities; for whatever Mr. — 


_ Harben may accomplish in his own superb kitchens or Mr. Streeter in 


his well-kept gardens it is unlikely that the average reader can hope 


“ to imitate them exactly: he looks for basic facts not some ‘ gimmick’ - 


ee. which will tickle him when reading in a train. Then there are works 


of learning which are either subsidised by universities or other public 


__ institutions or are even promoted by publishers with a sense of responsi- 
_ bility and the desire to see a little prestige upon their lists. Between — 


them and books. of pure entertainment a considerable gulf lies. 
One cannot help thinking that we must count ourselves fortunate that 
important books still appear. It is perhaps paradoxical that books with | 


comparatively small sales are often those which obtain the longest and 
most commendatory reviews in such critical journals as still remain. 


After all ‘popular’ books like ‘popular’ newspapers more or less 
sell themselves; whereas the other kind of book, if it were not noticed — 


except in learned journals, which come out rarely and often very late, 
might not reach the reading public at all. Moreover the basis of know-. 


ledge as of ‘hard news’ must be provided somewhere. For where 
would popular authors be without experts’ books to supply them with 
the necessary facts? And where—dare one enquire?—would ‘ popular ’ 
newspapers be without the more serious repositories of news and 
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‘interview with an Indian newspaper, was quoted as si 


‘Nations forces entered the Gaza Strip. Three days later 


enough: previous conditions must be festored: ees the withc 


_ Egyptian territory, is dqeeeent solely on the wishes of the Egyptia an 
_ Government. ; a : 


the ‘defeat’ of ‘ Anglo-French- Zionist aggression’ and from Isra 


understand them properly ’. 


. between the two Prime Ministers stated ‘ We are agreed on everything. 


the interim western plat 
Suez Canal tolls with the World Bank. And Presi 


would insist on all Canal dues being paid direct to her. I 
the press expressed pessimism about the prospects 
co-operation with the U.S. 
On March 6, following het aiidvwat of ‘srael 


announced that Yugoslav troops with the U.N. force r 
out police duties in the Gaza Strip, saying that its policing 
responsibility of the Egypti an authorities. The Egyptia 1 

Al-Akhbar was quoted as insisting that Israel’s wit 


Cairo ‘radio stated: 4 . 


the U.N. resolution by eae of which this force ae set up. 7 4 
continued stay of this force in the Gaza sector, or in any other part of © 


as saying: ; 
- Today humanity ake See | in Eeyot and its comactet hae jeaderaiva 
which did not submit to the forces that have long terrorised the peop 
- of the world . . . Today we are not alone. The whole Arab nation, | 
- Afro-Asian bloc, and all peace-loving countries, uphold us. 


Cairo broadcasts exulted over the ‘ benefits’ Egypt. had obtained 


‘humiliating withdrawal’. A ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ broadcast quotec 

the Saudi Arabian Defence Minister as saying that King Saud’s visit | 

to the United States ‘ will have a far-reaching i impact on the settlement 

of our Arab questions now that responsible Americans have come 
An Israeli broadcast stated: 

The relinquishment of. its claim to civil administration ne aa Gazal 
Strip was the final price which Israel could afford to pay for the 4 
prevention of a grave dispute with the U.S.A. and the United Nations. — 
This concession was conditional upon the Egyptians not returning to 
the Gaza Strip in any form whatsoever. bat 
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From France—where the Anglo-French communiqué ‘afr the 


above all on Suez ’—Le Figaro was quoted as publishing an ae b 
M. Frangois-Poncet saying: 

The U.S. authorities think that, when fecha victory a b 
completely transformed into defeat, ‘and the Egyptian defeat has b 
completely changed into a victory, Colonel Nasser, whom they 
no more than we, will have no further reason to delay the clearan 
the Suez Canal, will become more accommodating, and will be rea 
for reasonable compromises . . This is a very hazardous calculatic 


M. Frangois-Poncet asked by President Nasser should abandon 
intransigence which had been so successful, and recalled that every t 
he had seemed te weaken Moscow had fortified him. The time w 
come when the Americans would regret that the Franco-Bri 
intervention was prematurely interrupted. From the U. SAL : ‘the 
York Herald Tribune was ee ted as saying: . 

There may well cee a severe test oF the hee new r poli 7 


has assumed very important Peticcion : in peau to it 
_ quo ante, with a its a. not return. F 


“the same aim, 
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‘The } New Commonwealth Country of Ghana 


By the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. HAROLD MACMILLAN, res 


2 WANT to talk to you , 
e ‘about a new country 
-that has come into 
being today*, It is 
‘ealled Ghana. To us it is 
better known by the old 
“name of the Gold Coast. We 
in this country~have had a 
‘very long connection with” 
the Gold Coast as traders, as 
missionaries, and as adminis- 
trators. T oday we see the 
fruition of a long effort to 
which British men and 
women have made a great 
Contribution. They are not 
always well-known names, or 
even well recognised in our 
Own country. But they have 
done years of patient and 
devoted service, and many of 
them, especially in the earlier 
days, gave their lives to the 
work. 

Now 5,000,000 people of 
che Gold Coast have become 

self-governing and indepen- 
dent. They have prepared for 
this by their own efforts and have equipped themselves, with our help 
and guidance, to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of full nationhood. 
Today they are free and sovereign. This is a great day for them, and I 
want you to feel that it is a great day for us, for it marks the success 
of what we set our hands to achieve. 

Perhaps the most moving tribute to what we feel about them, and 
what they feel about us, is the first act that they have taken as an 
independent government. They have decided of their own will to seek 
admission to the Commonwealth and to retain their loyalty to the Queen 
as a symbol of this. It is equally a tribute to the British administration 
that the new Ghana Government has asked for British Civil Servants to 
stay on, and I am told that a high proportion are doing so. 

We rejoice, too, that Ghana has chosen the path of parliamentary 
democracy and -has accepted the political values which we in this 
country, irrespective of party, hold dear. It is one of the obligations of 
our free parliamentary system to have regard to the rights of oppositions 
and of minorities. Dr. Nkrumah, who today becomes the first Prime 
Minister of independent Ghana, has demonstrated his belief in these 
principles by recognising that the new constitution should meet the 
needs and anxieties of the people of Ashanti and the Northern 


* Broadcast on March 6 


-Did You Hear That? 


A MIDLAND THEATRE’S CENTENARY 

“THE KEMBLE AT -HEREFORD’, said MILES BYRNE in ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany ’, was built in 1857, on the site of the original old Hereford 
Theatre. It was a happy inspiration to associate the name of this 
- theatre with the celebrated theatrical family. Roger Kemble was born 
in Hereford and married a Leominster girl, Fanny, who not only 
- joined his theatrical company but bore him twelve children, four of 
; whom became famous—Mrs. Sarah Siddons, and her brothers, John, 
Philip and Charles Kemble. A friend once wittily said of Fanny 
Kemble: “A proudée nature never confronted the long humiliation 


The scene in Parliament House, Accra, as the Duchess of Kent, representing Her Majesty 
the Queen, opened the new parliament of Ghana on March 6 


Territories. The Colonial 
Secretary and the Governor, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, 
have taken an important part 
in bringing about this happy 
result; and it is a good omen 
for the new country whose 
birth we celebrate today. It 
is also a fine thing that it is 
not only’ we, here; who accept - 
Ghana. into our company, 
the comradeship and associa- 
tion of the Commonwealth, 
but all the other member 
countries, old and new, have 
done the same. We all look 
forward to welcoming the 
Prime Minister of Ghana at 
the next gathering of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers. 

The Government and 
people of Ghana have set 
their hands to a great task. 
We wish them well. We are 
confident that whatever may 
be the difficulties which will 
face them they will maintain 
and develop the principles of 
tolerance and freedom, which are inherent in our parliamentary system. 
We shall give them all the help we can. If they wish to call upon our 
store of experience and technical skill—or those of our other partners in 
the Commonwealth—I am certain that they will be made available. 
Ghana in her turn, as a free and equal partner in the Commonwealth, 
has much to offer in energy, ideas and in resources. 

Today, therefore, is being celebrated both in Ghana and here at 
home. In Ghana, Her Royal Highness the Duchess’of Kent, will open 
the new parliament on behalf of the Queen. The Senior Secretary of 
State in our Government, Mr. Butler, is there, together with the 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs; they represent the United King- 
dom Government at these celebrations. Ships of the Royal Navy, 
Valiant aircraft of the Royal Air Force are there, too, to salute the 
people on our behalf. Representatives of all the Commonwealth and of 
many foreign countries are there to take part in the rejoicing. 

Before long the friendly, cheerful’ crowds will have dispersed. The 
flags, the bunting will be taken down, and the people of Ghana will go 
back to their daily tasks. I am sure that you will join, with me in wishing 
them God speed, and a long and happy association with us as our 
partners and as members of this great Commonwealth of nations. 
—Television, Home, and General Overseas Services 


of life”. For well over 200 years the English stage has been adorned, 
without interruption, by one or more of the descendants of the Kemble 
family, all of whom appeared at one time or another on the stage of 
the old Hereford Theatre—so it was a fitting and proper compliment 
to associate the present theatre ‘with the Kembles. 

‘ Before the railways and especially before the roads were macadam- 
ised, Hereford was the local metropolis and many county families had 
their town houses in the city. You can see some of these family mansions 
today and very fine they are. In those days the theatre was thriving 
and popular, though it does not appear to have been open continuously. 
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In 1794 a Mr. Watson was manager of the Hereford and Gloucester 
theatres. In the same year the London Magazine gives a good account 
of David Garrick’s performance at Hereford. 

‘We get an idea of the Hereford Theatre’s standing from Fitzgerald 
the chronicler, who remarks that “ between the barn of unhappy pro- 
fessionals and the London patent theatres, a second order of playhouse 
interposed, which was safe from legal persecution, and, in some instance, 
of a most respectable sort ”. 

‘In 1749, again according to Fitzgerald, Hereford was among the 
theatres considered to be the principal entertainment houses outside 
London. Bath came first, followed by York, Hull, Manchester, then 
Hereford, Liverpool, and Worcester. Today, of course, the principal 
theatres are those built in the larger cities and towns which can draw 
upon a much bigger population. Then cities like York and Hereford 
were really capitals to which the county families came for the season. 
Only the very rich could afford the costly journey to town. 

©The old Hereford Theatre was demolished about 1852, but not 
before it had seen most of 
the famous- actors and 
plays of its days and age 
on the stage. In 1857, the 
site came to life once 
more and out of the ruins 
and memories of the past 
the present theatre began 
to rise. But it did not 
begin as a theatre alone. 
It was built by some 
vested trustees on con- 
dition that it should for 
ever be maintained as a 
Farmers’ -Free Toli Ex- 
change. All profits, if any, 
were to be devoted to the 
encouragement of agricul- 
ture in the city and county 
of Hereford. 

‘There was one snag 
about this new arrange- 
ment, which often inter- 
fered with the matinée 
performances on Wednes- 
days. Until a new Ex- 
change was found, corn 
still had to be sold in the 
theatre on Market Day, 
Wednesday. 

* Even up to three years ago, by order of the Charity Commissioners, 
the front row of the stalls had to be taken out every Wednesday 
afternoon, in spite of the fact that corn was no longer sold in the 
building. The audience used to enjoy witnessing this extra performance 
of removing one row of seats before the proper show could begin. 

“Professional companies were once more seen at the new Kemble 
Theatre and in 1911 the trustees leased the theatre to a private 
company, which was very much a family concern. It was managed 
by the late Stanton Jones, with his brothers, three of whom played in 
the orchestra. It was also in this year that the trustees decided to name 
the theatre “ Kemble ” ’. 


PRE-LENTEN CARNIVAL 

‘A visitor to Beuel, a small suburb across the river from Bonn’, said 
RICHARD WILLIAMS in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent ’, ‘ might have 
been surprised a few days ago to see some of the buildings there 
decorated with washing and underwear; it was Weiberfastnacht, the 
beginning of carnival in Germany. This first day was Woman’s Day, 
and Beuel used to be a washerwoman’s village years ago, hence the 
oddly chosen decoration. 

: Carnival is an old institution. It has survived since the days of the 
Romans when they paid their tribute to the Spring Goddess. The 
celebrations have been greatly modified since those times of 
bacchanalian entertainment, but even today conventions are scorned 
during carnival time and some of the normal restraints of society are 
thrown aside. Even in this staid and proper little town of Bonn, people 
let themselves go. The fun began early on the Thursday morning in 
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Rosenmontag Carnival in Cologne on March 4: the float represents President Nasser as a sphinx 

on the back of which models of a western and an Egyptian soldier are fighting to 

and with them drove the 

two key personalities—His Madness the Prince, embodying the carefree 

spirit of the occasion, and Her Loveliness the Maiden, both unmarried 
and both the final choice of a long list of applicants ’. 


a market hall where the women come to buy the produce for their 
greengrocers’ stalls. They are women of ripe age, usually dressed in 
solemn black, but on Weiberfastnacht it is taken for granted that they 
may kiss any man within reach, and woe betide him who objects. 

‘About three in the afternoon, the women set out to the pubs and © 
cafés of the city to celebrate among themselves. No men are allowed 
in until later in the evening, when the music and the dancing begins, 
and by then, through a haze of tobacco smoke and alcohol fumes, life 
can seem pretty rosy, in a homely, Teutonic sort of way. Some of the 
fun, it must be said, is rather laboured, a backslapping, slapstick affair, — 
and there are many Germans who do not agree with it. In the previous 
week, prim little notices appeared on many cafés and pubs in Bonn 
saying “‘ Carnival is not, repeat not, celebrated here ”. 

‘ Carnival begins three days before Lent, and it is mainly a feature — 
of Roman Catholic countries, Italy, France, and Germany, for example, 
and despite the disapproval of the Church across the centuries, the 
institution has lived on as a kind of pagan survival, when authority is 
abrogated. In factories ~ 
and offices you can 
“cheek the boss” and 
get away with it. F have ~ 

“f 


( 


heard of cases this week 
where charwomen’” in 
government offices have ~ 
treated senior officials 
with some disrespect, 
causing them to raise an © 
august eye-brow in silent — 
protest, no more than that. — 
All is forgotten and for- — 
given because it is car- 
nival. 
‘The climax comes on — 
Rosenmontag, Rose Mon- _ 
day. Each year, the pro- — 
cessions which are held in 
the main towns of the 
Rhineland have a different 
theme. This year, Cologne 
had the most splendid 
spectacle of all; it chose 
as motto, “Say it with 
flowers ”’, and thirty decor- 
ated lorries wound their 
way through the streets 
illustrate the theme, 


DON’T FORGET THE DIVER 
‘John Lethbridge of Newton Abbot’, recalled GEOFFREY TUDOR in 
“Window on the West’, ‘ possessed a large family and small means and 
so, as he says, he had “ turned his thoughts to some extraordinary means 
of improving his fortune ”. 

“The idea came to him that riches of all kinds lay entombed: in 
wrecks at the bottem of the sea and that it should be possible to recover 
some of them. So on the day of the great eclipse in 1715 he began his 
experiments by clambering into a hogshead in which he was then sealed _ 
for half an hour. He emerged unharmed. The next step was to construct _ 
a proper machine. The work was done by a cooper. There were holes 
for the arms and a glass observation panel four inches wide. To with- 
stand water pressure the machine was hooped with iron both outside 
and inside, and Lethbridge found that he could descend to ten fathoms. 
After half an hour below he would resurface to be refreshed with a pair 
of bellows. Normally the machine was raised and lowered on the end — 
of a rope, but the removal of fifteen pounds of lead ballast allowed it 
to surface on its own. 

‘After their understandable scepticism had been overcome Leth- 
bridge found backers among the London merchants, With his primitive 
contraption he dived on wrecks in many parts of the world, went on 
to make his fortune, and was able to purchase the estate of Odicknoll 
near Newton Abbot’. ; 
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Canada 


By JOHN SHARP 


ROM an educationist’s point of view England might be 

roughly described as a country in which the only pupils in 

school after the: age of sixteen are in the sixth forms of 

grammar and technical schools. It is not always easy to realise 
what a small proportion of their age-group they represent: even if you 
add those in independent schools the total ‘comes to barely ten per 
cent. For us, by and large, the school-leaving age is the age at which 
most children leave school. That is not the case in Canada. The 
difference impressed me very much when I was over there recently. 
Although the picture is not the same in évery province, the great 
majority of young Canadians are in school until sixteen and a relatively 
large number of them for a good deal longer. There is no question of 
compulsion in this, since the legal minimum age for leaving is usually 
fifteen, as with us. But the technical freedom to leave does not seem 
to be of great importance to adolescents. there, and I did once have 
the experience of having to wait for a moment while a perfectly com- 
petent master in a high school asked himself: ‘ Let’s see: what is the 
law about leaving in this city 2’ 

I went to Canada through the kindness of the Nuffield Foundation, 
though the views I am going to express are my own. I wanted to see 
what education was like in general, but I had a special interest in 
the fifteen to eighteen age group. That implied, almost of necessity, an 
interest in‘a familiar problem. I do not mean delinquency, though that 
is perhaps an extreme form of it. We might call it apathy. I am thinking 
about the boy—or the girl—who welcomes release from school yet 
has no sense of having been prepared by his years there to take a 
place in society. He has acquired various skills, much information, and 
perhaps an introduction to several sources of culture, but he feels little 
interest in using them. They do not look like useful items of luggage 
for his new journey. On the whole, he regards school and life as 
different worlds, and he may be even anxious to keep them separate 
if he has not greatly enjoyed the first. I do not myself believe that many 
children are unhappy in school nowadays, but I do think that many 
leave with some sense of having. been found wanting and only a few 
wish to stay much after fifteen. Of course, we offer them a variety 
of opportunities for continuing their education after they have left 
school, if they want to. There are evening classes, for example; there is 
the Youth Service. Young people,can attend a place of education one 
day a week at the discretion of :their employer, and many do take 
advantage of these chances. But the majority do not, and I am inclined 
to see in their attitude a legacy from the time, even though it is so 
long ago, when compulsory education was first introduced; when the 
compulsion was perhaps more evident 
than the education. A wrong kind of 
attitude , towards education\ seems to 
have been created and the tradition dies 
hard. At any rate, without labouring 
that point any more, I was surprised by 
what I found in Canada. 

For it was not only that pupils chose 
to stay when they could have left. On a 
number of occasions I found a dull 
class working more industriously than 
I should have thought it reasonable to 
expect at a subject which was either 
too hard for them or not presented in 
any very interesting way. Choosing 
from instances when my presence could 
not possibly have been foreseen by 
anyone, I can. remember a patently 
weak group aged sixteen to seventeen, 
not (I am afraid) very well taught, 
working steadily at algebra, while I 
felt equally sure that they did not 
understand it and that they wanted to. 
I gave a good deal of thought to the 
possible causes of this situation. It is 


. 


Learning upholstery in a Swedish trade school 


By courtesy of the Swedish Institute 


Domestic science class at a Canadian high school 


true that Canada’s great prosperity lessens the desire of parents to have 
their children start work. On the other hand, the opportunities for 
employment are certainly not Jacking. I was told that some parents keep 
their children in school against their will, but it does not seem that 
this is very common.-I feel fairly sure that the chief explanation lies in 
an attitude of mind. School is seen on the whole as a desirable place, 
where a young person is expected to be, and where he can expect to 
find his contemporaries until the later ‘ teens ’. It is nothing new to say 
that in North America the school is essentially a social unit, and 
Canada’s system, although it owes a great deal to Scotland and to 
Scottish teachers, is more American than European. To exaggerate 
rather grossly, it could be said that in the New World the school is a 
club, in the Old World more like.a cloister. That, after all, is where 
many of ours did begin. Perhaps those we built later for large numbers 
may even have looked to the children rather like a prison. In any 
case, the European pupil could feel 
himself segregated from the world, 
while the American is more closely 
related to it. 

Naturally, there are good and bad 
points on both sides. Critics of our 
traditional system have asked at what 
age our pupils begin to live. We, for 
our part, have generally felt rather 
doubtful about a social atmosphere in 
school, or at least in the classrooms of 
grammar schools. With an eye con- 
stantly on training an intellectual élite, 
we have emphasised the safeguarding of 
academic standards. We have’ felt it 
necessary to separate the more from 
the less able pupils and have looked 
askance at the idea of a class organised 
as a social and intellectual cross-section, 
This refusal to ‘stream ’, as we call it, 
does not seem to me to be an essential 
part of the Canadian system. At any 
rate, I think it can be disregarded if we 
look for a moment at some of the other 
features to be found over there. 


eae likely to be done through an all-age community centre than 


home, | while fee paying scarcely | 


focal ag to the = community. ot suppose it is common know th 


ith the usual Canadian idea of provision for leisure-time: it is much 


ag our type of youth club, which separates the young from the 
adult. In school there is a good deal of teaching of subjects to which 
we give less attention. Personal hygiene I found a compulsory subject 


_ throughout the Canadian high school. Handicraft or housecraft is likely 


to be taken even by those about to enter a university. Make-up and 


“dating * for girls are given serious discussion. Boys may be taught to 


carry out repairs on ‘ real ’ cars. (The city of Saskatoon currently spends 
_ $20,000 a year on driving instruction in its four high schools.) School 
councils, consisting of representatives from each class, often dispose 
Ro merceny of sums exceeding $1,000. Most of this I had expected, but 


‘I had not realised the prevalence of another activity among teenagers, 


which, although not organised by the school, is clearly an important 


feature of their later years there. This is part-time work. It becomes. 


widespread from the age of sixteen. Some pupils then take a job’on one 
evening a week; very many do so at week-ends; and practically all of 


them work through the long summer holiday. Incidentally, I think it» 


is by this means that their parents can enjoy a five-day week with shops 
open for long hours at week-ends and perhaps less staggering of summer 
holidays than we have. 


2 of Part-time Work for School Children 
-I know that many people in England are much against part-time 


H: work during a school career. A recent conference of headmasters even 
_ condemned some aspects of it as ‘a social evil’. The strength of this 
___-yiew is due, I should say, to the sources of our traditions in education. 


The two strongest are surely the monastery and the essentially nine- 
teenth-century development of the public school. Against this back- 
ground we are naturally suspicious of part-time work. But there are 
aspects of it in Canada which seem to me to have considerable value. 


First, it is an assertion of independence, a kind of winning of spurs. 
ne “boy who does not take a job is looked on as a poor type, and 


girls are in almost the same position. It is not enough to have money— 
it must be earned. I heard of boys who refused to accept the money 
they wanted to earn as a gift from their parents, even though that 
would have meant being free to go on holiday with them. Speaking as 


a parent, I cannot help thinking that is rather admirable. Another boy 


in Vancouver ’. 


be delighted to carry your parcels to your car’. 
did to train these youngsters in courtesy. ‘ First ’, 


insisted that he could not take a job which would have enabled him to 
live at home: he must go up-country. ‘ Aw, Dad’, he said, ‘I couldn’t 


__ face the fellows in September and tell them that I’d only stuck around 
And part-time work means still more to many young” 


Canadians. I am convinced that it plays an important part in test 
social training. 

Perhaps this needs explanation. In ce and offices everywhere I 
found an extraordinarily high standard of courtesy and service. Much 
of it, I can well believe, was not so much altruism as good business— 
the expression of the idea that the customer is always right. Whatever 


the reason, it is pleasant for the customer. This influence is brought 
_ directly to bear on the young Canadians who do part-time work in 


such places. I talked with the manager of a huge store one Saturday as 
we watched the rows of high school pupils working at his counters. I 
had already read the notices on the wall saying things like: ‘ We shall 
I asked him what he 
he replied, ‘ we give 
them a talk, then a list of “ does ” and “‘ don’ts ” for behaviour. Super- 


visors walk round to see that these standards are maintained and that © 
no one, for instance, in carrying parcels to the car.is trying to get 


himself a tip. Now and again we bring in the current batch of young- 


_ sters for special training on a weekday after school. And in that case, 
of course, we pay them for their time’. 


Some people may shake their heads over this and speak critically 
+ commercial standards and values. My impression is that there is 
more to be said than that. I should be happy for my own son to have 
an experience of the kind. I would even like to see a school or club 

over here try the experiment of organising part-time work in the 
leisure hours of older pupils or members. This may sound like the 
_ Scout ‘bob a job” week, but I am thinking of something more like 


an emergency squad, with the gang rather than the individual as the — 


Pnaatsaaek Courses in Swedish Trade Gehcake 


_ people’s minds these days, and pals Seen Pige es a co 


I should hope. ‘that. a apes 

another to the organisatic 

comfortable club. In th ee: ‘conditions if man 
would be a positive gain. But I think the idea could Iso p: 
genuinely useful service to , the community. 

To go back to the Canadian high school: it has been designed for 
a different kind of country from ours. But I found myself wonderin; 
whether it could have relevance to our own thinking in England as 
come to the next stage in carrying out the 1944 Education Act. 
debate has already started here about two proposals which some 
seem rivals: raising the general school-leaving age and introd 
county colleges at which all adolescents in employment would sp 
one day each week. What I saw i in Canada made me feel that to keep 
adolescents longer in school was highly desirable in itself, provi 
that we could achieve what they seem to have done over there 
making the pupils want it. I have no doubt that the key to that lies it in 
the prestige of the school: it must not look second-best. For the 
academic pupils, at least, the curriculum must also seem ‘relevant ' 
‘real’ life. And seeing part-time work in Canada made me wonder 
whether we could combine work and study in a different Proporsiea 
from that of four days to one. I have heard that a aeare o system 
has been tried in the United States. 

Since Christmas, I have seen two other ideas in ipcnatieal: in sm 
In their newly formed comprehensive schools, which take pupils to 
the age of sixteen, the Swedes introduce part-time work in the last 


two years, together with a good deal of vocational guidance and the 


chance to try out different types of employment. In their penultimate 
year a total of four weeks: is spent outside: the school in this way, usually 
in two different jobs. And in the last year half the time is given over to 
it. This can be done either in blocks of three weeks with one class 
relieving another, or three days at a time—that is, half a week for a 


Swedish school (they work a six-day week there). It is true that the 


most academic pupils have too full a timetable to be able to take 
part in the scheme as yet, but some educationists (and some of the 
pupils) regret this. The idea has not had long to be tested, but teachers, 
pupils, and employers all expressed themselves as “happy about it. I 
think it has great possibilities. It must be of help to youngsters in two 
important matters—the choice of a job and making the adjustment from 
school to working life. Both are vital to the child’s future happiness and 
worth to the community, and I often think that we should pay even 
more attention to them. Less important, but still worth considering, I 
should suppose that the difficulties encountered by the teacher must be 
smaller than those of taking each pupil for only one day in the ce 
as usually age in our own expériments. 


- 


The other development in Sweden which I should like to mention is 


that of trade schools. They take pupils, mostly boys, from the age of 


fourteen or fifteen for a two year vocational course. Here again I saw 
a close link with the everyday world. Almost from the start the boys are 
working directly for commercial production, and the effect on them 
seemed to be very good. The firms knew that the school would not 
pass shoddy work. The boys took a pride in maintaining good standards. 
And, incidentally, the sales earned money for the schools’ own welfare. 


- Some people thought that there should have been more theory in the 


course. But I would myself accept the argument of the principal I 
spoke to who said that to capture the boys’ interest through productive 


- work was the best introduction to theory. 


In a talk mainly-concerned with Canada I have mentioned these 
two experiments in Sweden for a particular reason. The Swedes belong 


like ourselyes to the west European tradition in education. Their back- 


ground and their problems are, I think, both more akin to oon a 
those of North America. In neither case do I mean to suggest that the 
practice of another country is necessarily appropriate for us to . 
much less do I wish to imply that in our own 

technical colleges there are not also experiments which should oe 
interest visitors from abroad. But the whole question of establishing 
closer links terween, seine. ad the oe oe 
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ee what is responsible for the dissimilarities? The breeder 


finds that these particles are rearranged and recombined when each 
individual (with his double sets) forms the single sets of the germ cells. 


_ The ways in which they are recombined show that the particles must 


have a fixed linear order. They must somehow be carried in the cells 
of the body on permanent strings. It is to these heredity particles on 
strings. that the experimental breeder gives the name of genes. 


ee 


stood 


_ Some people feel a. misgiving Pine 
this. ‘They say: all these things are 


the changing effects of something” 


deeper. They are the trimmings of 


fe. Beneath them are real causes 
which do not change. Chemistry, or 


even natural science as a whole, can 


never make Plain these real causes. 
Let us admit the first part of this 
objection. Let us admit that there is 
something ‘more 
underlies the variety of changing pro- 
cesses. Let us admit there must be a 
basis for these things—something 
which does not change its character 
from day to day, or even from genera- 

tion to generation, something which 


Bives continuity and unity to the whole. 


of life. What is it? 
When we survey the properties bf 
living things we see that it is repro- 


hemi 1 terms, Moric be better under- E 


_enduring which 


The chromosomes of a man from a dividing cell of the bone marrow. 
It will be noted that most of them are V-shaped, the bend of the V 
showing the position of the gene which generates the protein fibres of 
the spindle, The chromosomes have all reproduced and many are seen 


Armed with these hypotheses which - 
explain the results of breeding we can 


turn to our second method of attack. 
We can look at the germ cells directly. 
Through the microscope we can follow 
the sperm meeting the egg and ferti- 
lising it,-and giving rise to a new 
individual, a new plant or animal. The 


first thing we notice is that the sperm — 


is so much smaller than the egg. To 
speak of our own species, 50,000,000 
sperm—enough to beget a nation— 
will fill the space of a pin’s head. But 
the egg is a visible speck thousands of 
times larger. When the sperm enters 
the egg, however, it swells. It unfolds 
like a Japanese paper flower put in 
water. As it does so it empties its 
contents into the egg. And its contents 
prove to be a number of wriggling and 
squirming rods. At the same time a 
little globular bag in the egg empties 
out a similar number of such rods. 
Again, for our own species, there are 
twenty-three rods from the sperm and 


duction that marks them out from 
non-living things. Reproduction, exact 
reproduction, is the common factor of 
life: the property of breeding true, of 
coming true to type. We know this property 
under the name of heredity. We say that 
like begets like. Cabbages breed cabbages. 
The same is true of men and mice and 
microbes. Bacteria breed bacteria. Our 
problem, then, is to find out what underlies 


this property of breeding true. There are 


two entirely different ways of doing this. 
The first is to breed animals, or plants, or 
bacteria, and to breed them in the right way. 
The right way was discovered only a 
hundred years ago by Gregor Mendel. It is 
to inbreed, to cross, and to inbreed again. 

- To cut a long story short, the result of 
using Mendel’s method of breeding, has 
been to show that everyone’s heredity—and 
this applies to the microbe as well as to you 
and me—consists of particles. These par- 
ticles are carried in the germ cells. The 


contribution to heredity of the two germ 


cells—the s;s2rm and the egg—and hence of 
the two parents—the father and the mother 
—are almost exactly equal. It follows that 
there must be corresponding sets of particles 
in ne he Sian and in the egg. The new 
who arises, as we all do, from 
the union of the sperm and the egg, must 
ave a double set of particles. Such is the 
of t aes similarities en and 
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to be double (a microphotograph, magnification « zz") 


hotograph by A. R. Gopal-Ayengar, from ‘ The Facts 
Darlington (Allen and Unwin) 


of Life’;- by GC. D: 
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A resting nucleus from the Rien gland of a fly (Droso- 


The slightly coiled chromosomes have multiplied 
to form ribbons. The proteins produced by the genes 
(which are darkly stained owing to their content of DNA) 
have pushed them apart so that they appear as bands in 
each ribbon. One gene has secreted a ball of proteins which 
is just visible near the top (a microphotograph, magnifica- 
tion xX 1100) 


From ‘ The Handling of Chromosomes’, by C. D. 
Darlington and L. F., - Cour (Allen and Unwin) 


twenty-three from the egg, making, 
when they come together forty-six in 
all. These busy little rods are what we 
call chromosomes. 

The chromosomes as they emerge from 
the cell nucleus are seen to, be split. They 
are double rods. They now undertake a 
series of movements as well matched and as 
well measured as any manoeuvres ever 
displayed by a team of circus~horses. For 
this series of manoeuvres, however, there is 
no parallel. It is unique. It is also universal: 
it happens in all plants and animals. In the 
first place a point on each chromosome 
reacts with the substance of the egg to pro- 
duce a tapered cylinder of fibres known as 
the ‘spindle’. Around the middle of the 
spindle the split chromosomes arrange them- 
selves so that their halves can separate to 
opposite ends of the spindle. Two groups 
exactly like one another, each with forty-six 
daughter chromosomes, are thus formed at 
the two ends of the spindle. These constitute 
two daughter nuclei. The egg then splits or 
divides or cleaves across the spindle to form 
two halves, two daughter cells, each with its 
nucleus, each with its bag of chromosomes. 

This process is repeated. Cell-division is 
cell-multiplication. After about fifty cell- 
divisions in sequence there come to be a 
large number of cells—some 600 million 
million of them, making one complete 
human being. All these cells have their own 


watery nucleus and a mass of food and other materials outside it. And 
_ it is the nuclei of the sperm and the egg which carry heredity. Again, 
underlying the reproduction and heredity of whole organisms is a 
reproduction of cells: and underlying the reproduction of the cells is 


ee ‘a reproduction of nuclei and of chromosomes. One thing should be > 


noticed: an organism may reproduce to give many offspring but a cell 


_. ora nucleus or a chromosome reproduces to give only two daughter cells, 
or nuclei, or chromosomes. When we get down to the cell, reproduction 

_ becomes more precise. The daughter cells may still be different, large 
ihe and small; so may the nuclei. But when the chromosome divides the 


_ daughter chromosomes are identical. With the chromosome at last we 
- Teach an utterly precise process of reproduction. 


~ The Threads of the Chromosomes 
When we look inside the nucleus between cell divisions we can some- 


times see what the chromosomes are doing. Each chromosome has 


consisted of an elastic thread spirally coiled like the wire element of an 
electric heater. Inside the nucleus the chromosome threads uncoil to 
‘fill the whole bag with loose threads. These threads then stretch to 
appear as a succession of beads. Some thousands of beads in one nucleus 
Jie on threads, threads which add up to one or two millimetres long. 
They are units which are organising the production of proteins. We 
_ learn to recognise these little particles, We then find that they have 
precisely the same arrangement, the same linear order, in every cell of 
the organism. We cannot avoid concluding that these particles are the 
‘units of heredity strung together and doing their different kinds of 
work. In other words they are the genes as seen through the microscope. 
The work genes do is, of course, chemical work. The process of cell 
_ division, including the building of the spindle and the movement of 
the chromosomes on it, are different aspects of ‘this chemical work. 
In breeding experiments genes are recognised by differences in effect 
_ produced after many steps and many days. Here in the cell we can 
see the action of a gene at once, as clearly as we see a horse jump a 
fence or a sperm enter an egg. Here, then, for the first time we see a 
_molecule, a large molecule, but none the less an individual molecule, 
doing a job of work. All these processes, the reproduction of chromo- 
somes, the arrangement and activity of genes, by their utter precision 
point in one direction, namely, that they have a precise chemical 
structure. It is this chemical structure which is the crux of our 
argument. 
You have already heard that the chromosomes and the sperm heads 
into which they are packed consist of a combination of two types of 


molecules, DNA and protein*. DNA molecules vary in different species 


of plants. and animals in the proportions of the blocks of which they are 
- built. These blocks are the four nucleotides which, like four letters, 
ABCD, are put together in different orders and proportions to make 


the columns or fibres of DNA in each chromosome. What we now 


want to know is how this structure helps us to understand reproduction 


as seen under the microscope and heredity as shown by experiments. To 


get closer to the point there is a particular question we have to ask: 
‘How can a structure, made of DNA and protein, account not only for 
the whole character of one living organism but also for all the 
differences of character of all living organisms ? 

Species differ in the amount of DNA in their nuclei; that is in the 
number of nucleotides in their sets of chromosomes and also in the 
proportions of the four kinds. But individuals of the same species have 
the same number and the same proportions. Is there any difficulty in 
_ supposing that all the differences existing in heredity spring from varia- 
tions in such a four-letter code? The one great question is: 
the chromosome reproduce its code to give two identical codes? The 
answer to this question has been put together over a number of years. 

The chromosomes are single when they enter the nucleus at the end 
of a cell division. They are double when the next cell division begins. 
Evidently they reproduce while they are inside the nucleus. During this 
time it is found that the nucleus doubles the amount of DNA it contains. 
‘Thus the chromosomes reproduce when they are stretched and un- 
coiled: they reproduce as they are when we can see their genes fully 
strung out on a beaded string. But in order to uncoil, the chromosome 


must have undergone a change in its molecular structure. What this 


change is appears from the evidence of X-ray diffraction photography. 
The DNA consists of a column of nucleotides lying like the steps of a 
spiral staircase or, better still, like the slats of a fan which can be 
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cet Sesto Evidently the: 5 Sa consists rok a peri pie fo 
nucleus containing nothing but chromosomes. The egg has a large 


_and, on the other hand, of protein which varies by | permutations | of 


how does . 


rit can n reproduce. 
can the two columns wi 1 have arisen from r 
expected to separate. =. Pd * 
But how can two arise from one? The free as sumption- 
in some form an inevitable one—is Astbury’s. It is that reprodu 
works on the template principle, the principle that we all know fron 
use of a mould to reproduce the cast that the sculptor makes i b 
or the shape that the cook makes in jelly. The chromosome consists, 
the one hand, of DNA which varies by permutations of four nucleotides 


twenty-odd amino-acids. And the spacing of the two kinds of com 
‘ponent, the nucleotides and the amino-acids, their distances apart when 
fully stretched, proved to be the same. They could be fitted 
It was therefore easy to suppose that the one was the mould, : 
the cast; one was positive, the other negative. No doubt this is tre 
But a further remarkable property seems to. be enjoyed by the DN 
itself. The proportions of its nucleotides in the chromosomes show t 
they are paired. Its columns are therefore probably double. A ‘double 
nucleotide’ column would then-be both a cast and a mould. In addition 
the whole of the DNA might be the mould for a protein cast. 

‘Such an arrangement not only meets our difficulty. It meets — 
difficulty as well. It allows of a double system of propagation. It allows 
the DNA to propagate itself. It also allows it to propagate protein as 
an alternative. Genes in fact have two alternative modes of activity. 
They produce substances which act in the cell controlling life an 
growth; and they reproduce themselves. Both of these activities probably 


- depend on propagation. Alternative modes of pena are therefore 


very much to the point. 
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Clue to the Stability « of Life aes ‘ aa 
We now have certain clues to the chemical fasta: of the continuity 


_and stability of life. We have a model of the structure, the movements 


and the reproduction underlying heredity. But next in importance to 
stability is change, evolutionary change. If our system were so stable 


-as to allow of no change we clearly should not be able to claim 


we had gone very far. In fact, however, chromosomes occasionally 
change on their own: and we can make them change experimentally a: 
much as we like. Chromosomes are broken by atomic radiations. Indeed 
that is how these radiations kill us. But the breakage is not at all 
specific. On the other hand, if we use chemical reagents, we can often 
produce highly specific breakages. For example, there is a substance, 
maleic hydrazide, which.is similar to part of the molecule of a nucleo- 
tide. It is a small molecule and can easily be put into the cell and even 
into the nucleus. It then catches in the machinery of reproduction. Ti 
breaks chromosomes at certain points where the genes have a particular 
kind of activity. At the first opportunity the broken ends unite again, 
If there are several breaks new arrafigements are formed and- new 
chromosomes can be seen at the next cell division. Ultimately these are 
rearrangements of nucleotides. They are the ‘simplest form of change i in 
heredity: and they are universal. 

The chromosomes are the little things that make us what we are 
Their properties are now within reach of being understood. In all living 
creatures these packets of predestination have the same chemical 
character. The great problems of evolution can now be put in a chemical 
form. It is no longer a question of: Is man descended from a monkey? 
but rather: Is he descended from a molecule? ae if so, Bees are 
the consequences 2—Third Programme Bs) 
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inspired by his poetic muse, sent a defamatory poem to the 
i" Chief Justice of the Seychelles in which he accused him of 
A Xd trying cases while under the influence of drink. Mr. Mullery 
thereupon tried by another judge on a charge of contempt of 
1 . Being found guilty, he was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 

, and his typewriter, on which the offending poem had been written, 
declared forfeit. The case was then taken to the Court of Appeal 
ast Africa’, where Mr. Mullery’s appeal was allowed on: the ground 
that, as the improper verses were contained in a private letter, they 


not affect the administration of justice. This judgement did not. 


tly help Mr. Mullery as he had already served his two months’ 

orien, but he did benefit by the return of his typewriter. The 
nportance of this case is that it brings out clearly that the law of 

contempt is directed only against those acts or words which may 

Betetere with the due administration of the law. It protects the judge 
in his office as DRE but not as a private individual. 


a . 


Bribing the Lord. Chancellor © z 

_ This is made clear if we contrast the Mullery case with another letter 
‘case decided 200 years ago. In 1747 Thomas Martin? sent a bank note 
for £20 to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, enclosed in a letter referring 


‘to certain proposed Chancery proceedings. Lord Hardwicke held that. 


this was a gross contempt, ordered Martin to pay the costs, and the bank 
‘note was sent to the Warden of the Fleet for the relief of poor prisoners. 
‘The fact that the attempt to influence the Lord Chancellor had proved 
“unsuccessful did not lessen the writer’s guilt. ~ 

The late Sir John Fox, in his book The History of Contempt of 
puri, has said: ‘Rules for preserving discipline essential to the 
administration of justice came into existence with the law itself, and 
‘contempt of court (contemptus curiae) has been a recognised phrase i in 
English law from the twelfth century to the present time ’. The phrase 
is almost protean in character, and covers both civil and criminal con- 
‘tempt. Civil contempt, with which I shall not be concerned here, consists 
in disobedience to the orders of a court, and is a wrong of a private 
ature as between parties to a suit. Criminal contempt, on the other 
hand, is a public wrong against the Crown, because any act which 
‘interferes with the administration of justice prevents the Crown from 
performing one of its major functions. Criminal -contempts may again 
be subdivided into those committed in the presence of the court itself 


and the more important, but less dramatic, contempts committed out 


of court. _ 

— Any disturbance in the courtroom which interferes with the orderly 
judicial process can be immediately punished by any judge of a superior 
court of record. This power is regarded as so essential that no limitations 
are placed on the amount of the fine or the length of the imprisonment, 
which in theory are entirely in the discretion of the court. In ancient 
days the courts seem to have been extremely severe, if we can believe 
the report of a case that took place at the Salisbury Assizes in 1631°. 
Written in barbarous Norman French, it says that ‘Je prisoner ject un 
Brickbat a le dit fFustice que narrowly mist’. He was immediately 
indicted, and it was ordered that his right hand should be amputated 
and fixed on the gibbet on which he himself was thereupon hanged in 
the presence of the court. I have always felt considerable doubt con- 
‘cerning thetruth of this report as there seems to be no other similar 
“case i in the books; moreover it-is unlikely that a judge would have 
| seuendied a hanging i in person, 


“a itachasisss in Court 

__ Certainly modern courts are far less vindictive. In 1937* a litigant 
threw tomatoes at the Court of Appeal, but he was released after having 
een committed to prison for a brief period. There haye also, of course, 
een a number of occasions on which a Prisoner, when sentenced, has 
ade - uncomplimentary remarks concerning the morals or the wisdom 
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‘of the trial judge, but it has become the practice to ignore these, having 
regard to the circumstances in which they are made. It is a tribute to 

~ the dignity of the legal procedure in this country that there are so few 
disturbances in court. There seems to be no recorded case of any 
physical violence between opposing counsel, although on occasion the 
temptation cannot have been lacking. A prisoner or a witness who 
behaves improperly is usually dealt with by being removed from the 
court. This is true in particular of some litigants in person, who are 
under the delusion that justice has been denied to them, 


From contempt in the presence of the court I turn to the far more 
important and numerous cases dealing with contempt by some act or 
statement made out of court. These were divided into three classes by — 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke in the leading case of St. fames’s Evenin 
Post’. He said: ‘ One kind of contempt is scandalising the court itself. 
There may be likewise a contempt of this court, in abusing parties who 
are concerned in causes here. There may be also a contempt of this court 
in prejudicing mankind against persons, before the cause is heard ’. 
Scandalising the court is any hostile criticism of the judge as judge 
which may interfere with the proper performance of his office. This 


does not mean that the judgements delivered by the courts cannot be 


_ criticised. It is obvious that it would be absurd to prohibit such 
criticism, as every time an appeal is taken to a higher court there is an 
attempt to prove that the judgement appealed from is wrong. What 
is illegal is the suggestion that the judge is prejudiced= or incom- 
petent, for such an attack will weaken public confidence in the courts. 
Fortunately, the number of these cases is strictly limited. Two of the 
most striking arose out of the Tichborne case in 1873, when there was a 
violent difference of opinion concerning the genuineness of the Tichborne 
claimant. Two Members of Parliament® were fined £100 for charging 
at a public meeting that there was a conspiracy on the part of the 
judges who were to try the claimant for perjury. A week later an 
emotional Mr. Skipworth’, who recklessly repeated the charge that Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn was not a fit person to be associated with the 
case, was fined £500 and imprisoned for three months. 


‘The Editor Who Got Off Lightly 


In 1900? Mr. Justice Darling, when on assize, warned the press 
against the printing of indecent evidence. The editor of a Birmingham 
newspaper, who was infuriated by this, wrote in a leader: ‘No 
newspaper can exist except upon its merits, a condition from which the 
Bench, happily for Mr. Justice Darling, is exempt. There is not a 
journalist in Birmingham who has anything to learn from the impudent 
little man in horse-hair, a microcosm of conceit and empty-headedness ’, 
The editor got off lightly with a fine of £100 and £25 costs. 

I now turn to the most important type of contempt cases—those in 
which something has been said or done which may prejudice the jury. 
The judges have always taken a strong line on this subject. Lord 
Kenyon was so moved by this in The King against Jolliffe’, where 
handbills reflecting on the conduct of a prosecutor were distributed 
before a trial, that he used three separate metaphors. He said: ‘ But 
if an individual can break down any of those safeguards which the 
constitution has so wisely and so cautiously erected, by poisoning the 
minds of the jury at a time when they are called upon to decide, he 
will stab the administration of justice in its most vital parts ’. 

There were few of these cases before 1888, when the Law of Libel 
Amendment Act was enacted, as it was doubtful whether any publica- 
tion concerning a pending prosecution was legal. That Act, however, 
permitted the publication of proceedings held publicly before magis- 
trates preliminary to a committal 'to assize or quarter sessions, and this 
seems to have encouraged the newspapers to embark on criminal investi- 
gations of their own. There is much force in the argument, as I shall 
point out later, that these public hearings before magistrates are more 
likely to prejudice a jury at the subsequent. trial than are newspaper 
articles, but one wrong does not justify another; the courts have there- 
fore taken a strong line against this newspaper contempt. In 1902, in 
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ict of piseets child. murder, but. Bercabelenn the editor ected: published d ) an 
ilty of contempt. Lord Alverstone pointed out that it was not neces- - pending in Chambers. CO: tained a number of: misstat 
to prove that justice had been perverted; it was sufficient to. ‘show learned Judge held that sas < disclosure ” on a 
the articles had a tendency to pervert justice. - in the privacy of Cham 
In 1924" the editor of the Evening Standard was fined £1, 000 and ~ fined £100 and ordered t 
: costs: for -his articles concerning the famous ‘ Crumbles. murder case” In conclusion I want | 
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- -It was thought that this strong action had discouraged these con- previous instances there has been negligence or Seuidenciise on the | 
tes) tempts, but in 1949" the then editor of the Daily Mirror published a of the editor, but in the recent case of The Queen v. Odhan 
number of articles concerning the Haigh case which charged the accused -Queen’s Bench Divisional Court reached the conclusion tha 
3 with having committed other murders, although s such evidence would not ‘necessary. to prove negligence for it held that an editot 
tees be admissible at the trial. The editor was imprisoned for three months guilty even though he has acted in complete good faith. In | 
: prance the proprietors were fined £10,000. -Lord Goddard made it clear his liability i is absolute. As-an editor myself I may be prejt 
_ that any repetition of this offence would lead to increased punishment. it does seem to mé that so draconian a rule is unduly strict. 
= means punish the man who is prepared to take a chance in publis sing 
_ Photographs teat artoons é matter which he ought to know may prejudice a trial, but why shoul 
‘It is not only words, however, that can constitute contempt. The 9? editor be held guilty of having committed a crime which. he could 
+ Beecihedton of a photograph of an accused person at a time when it is ‘not possibly have avoided? 
‘still doubtful whether the question of identity may be in issue is illegal. — The second question of policy is of far greater importance. We have 
~ Similarly the publication of a cartoon may constitute contempt if its seen how strict the law is in prohibiting the publication of anything 
_ purpose is to stir up prejudice. There is an interesting Irish case’* in— which may prejudice a jury when the accused stands his trial. Why, 
which it was held that it was contempt to deliver a sermon tending to then, does the law permit the publication of the evidence heard by the 
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a misleading caption to a news film. Thus, to take one example, there can be no doubt that Rouse’, ata 
In a civil case it is more difficult to interfere with justice, although ‘murdered a tramp and then burned his body, was guilty, but was the 
even here, especially in a libel case, a comment may prejudice a jury. jury, some of whom had probably read the evidence concerning his 
_ An interesting problem arises in those libel cases in which a newspaper so-called harem, completely unprejudiced when called upon to hear the 
is itself a defendant. If by bringing an action against a newspaper a case? It has been said that this publicity may be of advantage to bi 
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HEN Julius Caesar was murdered in the Senate House of 
Rome he was at the peak of his powers. The conspirators 
included many who had been his friends or colleagues. 
; Now they left his body gaping with twenty-three accusing 
younds. The moral has always been relished. Autocrats and dictators 
vield absolute power at their own risk. The idea of nemesis was vivid 
n the minds of the Greeks and the Romans. 
Shakespeare made Brutus say: 

Caesar must bleed for it... 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 


_ We today are not fond of dictators. Quite 
ogically, Caesar’s reputation has lost ground 
n proportion as ideas of democracy have 
pread. Right down to the nineteenth cen- 
ury there was always admiration for those 
sreat men of the past who forced their 
Nagitificent way to power over rivals and 
nemies. Everyone has always admitted that 
1 great many people get hurt in that sort of 
yrocess. You cannot be a famous general, 
ike Napoleon, without bringing death to 
housands of your own men. You cannot 
ight a civil war, like Cromwell, without 
illing many of your own fellow citizens. 
[hese were great evils, yet people thought 
hem necessary evils if the greatest of leaders 
were to win, men like Alexander and Caesar 
ind ~=Napoleon—who, incidentally, had 
sreat admiration for Caesar. 

In general we have now moved away from 
he nineteenth-century admiration of men 
imply because they were great war-lords. 
No doubt we are right: we should be 
wrong, though, if we moved too far—especi- 
lly in judging Caesar. For it would 
ybviously be stupid to credit the world of 
Caesar’s day with our own concepts of 
reedom and _ self-determination. History 
1as to be studied in its oWn context. Apart 
tom that, Caesar was much more than just a first-class general, and the 
Rome of his day needed a Caesar to save it from a fate even worse 
han dictatorship. 

The Roman republic was essentially a state where political power 
was monopolised by a smallish nobility. By 102 B.c., the year of Caesar’s 
yirth, the old system of aristocratic government was in double danger. 
Rome: herself was by now the great centre of all administration and 
iad sprouted a vast urban proletariat, restless and unreliable if it was 
10t bribed by a shower of subsidies and entertainments. Abroad there 
vas a large citizen army—virtually a standing army—of semi- 
srofessional soldiers who guaranteed the safety and luxury of Rome 
tself. This army felt itself more and more isolated. It was one thing, 
hey might say, for a caucus of old families to sit comfortably in Rome, 
ettling policy and picking their favourites for the various governmental 
obs—and another when you had to spend long and bitter campaigns 
ibroad. 

So the old, thin aristocratic crust was cracking, and values were 
changing. Caesar was an aristocrat himself. He had a Roman aristocrat’s 
education: a tutor when. young;. instruction in the culture of Greece as 
well as Rome; military service in the Near East; and the study of 
ratory. In all this he was simply doing what any other young man of 
he upper crust. would do. The following years were normal, too. He 
was forty-three when he was elected to the consulship—the highest 
egular constitutional office in Rome. That was standard achievement, 
ind so far, in twenty years of public life, he had done nothing very 
*xceptional, though he had done nothing badly. 
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Marble bust of Julius Caesar from the Castello di Aglié 
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SUTHERLAND on the 2,000th anniversary of Julius Caesar’s death 


Then, suddenly, the brilliant and dangerous climax began. He was 
made military governor of Gaul and the genius emerged. In eight years 
he forged a splendid army, conquered a great province, carried Roman 
victories to the Channel, and even reconnoitred twice in Britain itself. 


_His classic war despatches—cool, laconic, the best possible self- 


advertisement—were swiftly put on record. Yet, two years more and he 
must lay down his powers: his ten years 
would be up. 

What was left for him then? Retirement 
to Rome in the oddly quiet obscurity of a 
general taken off the active list? Hardly. 
This cultivated, scholarly soldier was ambi- 
tious—in our sense of a man who feels he 


has something important to do. His eye 
was on political power. The old Roman 
_constitution was breaking up. Time- 


honoured customs were being set aside 
by sheer violence or undermined by clever 
politicians who were experts at. doing illegal 
things in legal ways. Even a stupid man 
could see Rome was at the mercy of men 
who were militarily powerful or subtle or 
both. Caesar was both. There were two 
other great figures who loomed over the 
scene. Pompey had great military strength, 
though as a politician he was weak. Crassus, 
until his death, was important chiefly 
because of his vast wealth. Effectively that 
left only Caesar and Pompey, each with his 
satellites. 

So ambition was natural: and it is hard 
to say that it was wrong. There would soon 
be a power-vacuum—to use the phrase now 
in vogue. Who would fill it? Who could 
fill it successfully? And how was he to 
bring off a coup d’état? Caesar had long 
known there was only one way. Public con- 
science was lax. For years his agents had 
been buying popularity—and so votes—by 
free shows and games and fine new build- 
ings. Why need he fear. debt when he could pay his bankers off by 
getting them the honours and places the old régime refused them? 

Let us look at Caesar dispassionately. By the end of his brilliant 
command in Gaul he had really outgrown the Roman constitution, He 
was a superb general. His political skill was already proved. Intellectually 
he was incapable of taking a narrow view. Personally he was an easy 
and charming man to get on with—courteous, polished, and gentle, and 
embarrassingly generous to his enemies. We cannot say what his exact 
future plans. were when the time came to lay down his Gallic command. 
But one thing is certain. He was determined to hold the consulship of 
Rome for a second time. When he found Pompey’s party rigging consti- 
tutional niceties against him, to freeze him out, he took the most serious 
step a man can take. If the politicians of Rome would not have him 
legally he must crush them in civil war. The river Rubicon was the legal 
boundary of Italy. Once over it with his crack army there was no turning 
back. So Pompey was chased from Italy and beaten in the Balkans. 
Caesar himself, now dictator and far above any consulship, flashed like a 
thunderbolt of war from end to end of the Roman territories. In four 
years he crushed opposition everywhere. The world lay at his feet in 
45 p.c. Next year, in 44, the Ides of March saw him murdered. 

His last six months of life were months of absolute power. He was 
king in all but the name that Romans hated so much. In the four 
previous years he had been, as dictator, equally powerful: more so in 
one way, for his time in Rome itself had been-scanty and he had chosen 
to exercise his power at will from this corner or that of a wide world 
he was conquering. Absentee government was anathema to all good 


is rise to opener: beca 
Rome itself. Then th 


clear only in “the fast short 7 in 
qu tion must have been asked: 
_ were before? ’ 
- Every one of his actions returned a Desking negative. Ke ait he 
had hoped that the old Senate would collaborate with a new master. 
_ When they would not play he showed his contempt by adding to their 
_ numbers, and by appointing his own nominees to office. He accepted 
‘semi-divine honours "with easy disdain. He took over the treasury and 
the mint. He retained full military command. Legislature, executive, 
_ armed forces, finance—he controlled them all. He was in fact ruling as a 
_ monarch. If his autocracy was moderate and enlightened, the fact that 
___ he appointed his great-nephew Octavius as his heir in 45 B.c. suggested 


he must have thought, the need for such a gigantic overhaul in Rome’s 


. concerned with making a beginning of the job than with dressing up 
his own position in legal forms and frills. 


' aims. First, the substitution of personal power for the old constitution. 
am Here his own personal position showed the extent of the revolution. 
_--_-—s Secondly, he was deeply anxious about Rome’s unbalanced social and 
as economic structure. Too few people had too much money; too many © 
_-____ drifted into Rome, idle and hungry; the army was too big; the provinces 
“ae were too often bled white. Caesar legislated for debt, reorganised the 
a poor laws, paid off surplus soldiers, and settled them—and much of the 
ao urban proletariat, too—in brand-new colonies in Gaul and Spain and 
_ elsewhere. He protected the provinces themselves against extortion and 
re ____ revised their taxation system. Thirdly, he wished Rome to lose her: old 
. political stranglehold and to gain, instead, the new lustre of a world- 
<a 
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- : A fallen star 

ra Cooled from the sun to the brink of death we are 

a Till Love comes down and warms us into life— 

* - The stiffened waves relax and curl around 

re = Untrodden shores and fill the empty caves; 


Fish flicker into life and flash upstream; 
os : The long grey dream 
an In stony river beds is broken through 


ae By water thrashing down a mountain side. 
en The buckled forest stirs towards the sun, — 
Bee pee Lets forth its birds like some old falconer 
pees Who knows and has forgotten all his art 
a 2 Till memory informs his frozen brain 

i ence. That Pan is here; the world is green; and all 


The ache of living—beauty spiked with pain— 
Begins again. rng 


The god of Love awakens with his kiss 
‘These great green mysteries: ' 


a4 
“ 
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a. The budded arms of Spring, a cradling ike 

. / Pink-fisted apple blossom—all are here, 

= a - And leaves expanding in the light unclose 

a The blue forget-me-not, the first wild rose 

ae ; Pale as a shell from centuries underground. 

es And man and woman gaze upon all these 

3 ee? And know the freedom of the hills and seas : 
eo But by their need for love themselves are bound; ; 
Tl 2 And each surrenders gladly to the other. 


Such brightness cannot hold; 

Not only trees but lovers must grow old 

And die. a 
Fear creeps around them; Death comes near to uy ‘ 
Their wholeness with his dark dividing rod— ~ 3 
And there’s no hiding place from his huge eye. 

Like drowning men they reach out for a god, — 
Imploring him to listen and to save. 


: Will = put things back where they 


a thousand new ideas were stirring. The monarchy, though, v 
z that he intended the system of personaFtule to continue. There was, . 


_ affairs that only hereditary monarchy could carry it out. The need was 


4 _ so pressing that in his own last years and months he was far more had grown out of his time and beyond it. Yet he ‘managed to sac. 


His record in that short period leaves no doubt about his real 


_to hang history on—artificial reminders of history, if you like. ’ 
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: che This is the promised moment of siteties ies a, 


empire. = Be 
“In all that he was 


rotten constitution. Ther 


seat fase of Caesar’s me A oat was killed in who 


alive. Yet Caesar was not a because he was a Mache? 


like Cicero had hoped po Raced for new ; paliest anaes to 
the old constitution. It was past mending—hence his death. 


for another 500 years adi became the fines of modern 
That is the achievement we must measure him by as the I 
anniversary comes round. a 
- But anniversaries can be curiously misleading. They, are » handy : 


would be a pity to hang too much history on anniversary pegs. Ca 
achievement judged in terms of modern thought and outlook is 
thing. Caesar the man, judged in his own time and setting by an € 
of imaginative sympathy, may be another. It was See man _who- mé 
the work so brilliant. hae earivice : 


The third of Mr. Robert Graves’ talks on 1 the Romans will he publis 
in THE LISTENER next week. 


There is no shelter in the toppling w wave, NO sate ie ae 
No warmth in the hollow cave, «© ~sAa Sai a ae 
No consolation in the thought of Truth, >a 
Goodness and Beauty without human fori Y: = 
Or voice to still the overwhelming storm. a 
Only a man can understand their need : { 
And serve them as a god. ee 
Pan with his goat-legs has escaped, and fills” Se 
The air with hollow echoes and a sound oo = 
Of laughter that can never heal the wound Se 
Of separation. Gre 
His mocking flubecnotes bound ; ur ae 

. From hill to hill and give the heartno rest. 

i Only a man, mortal as ourselves, ~~ ty 
Wearing our clothes, sharing our daily food 
Can clear the bfambled path for our return. 
A carpenter drives nails into the wood =~ : 
Towards the day when gathering beads of blood ——- 
Shall shine like rowan berries from his wrists. ve, 
But now the footpath twists - _ OS i ee 
From light to dark and truth half ere 
Fades from the desperate mind; the rs ons e heart : 

_ Cries out in terror at its loneliness; 

A mist comes ger and all is blind again. 


But a Saber is ‘fishing through the night | a 
puget And his nets are full and strong to bear the strain. 
A shepherd finds his sheep, lost to thettiogl es zt 

And knows them for his own. = 
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- - To more than Eden where we san falrown 

Like children in the sun. Sahat 
_ We have travelled far and lost ourselves to find 
The nothi of human will, the all _ i 
F Of Him who knows us 25 we would be known, 
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The George Stubbs Exhibition 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE Stubbs exhibition that Basil Taylor 
has arranged for the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery is a model exhibition, and it will 
be difficult hereafter to exclude Stubbs 
om the front rank of English painters. Among 
ose of his own century, Hogarth alone, it seems 
) me, is clearly greater in stature. But it is not 
» much to other English painters that Stubbs turns 
i thoughts, as to Chardin—and -if we have to 
ok at his grooms and lads in order to make the 
mnection, it is only because we are slow to detach 
sion from iconography. Stubbs may have been in 
any ways as English as his hearts-of-oakish name. 
ut there is nothing English about the absence 
om his work of anything romantic, anecdotal, 
ue, or picturesque. ‘In his own century ’, writes 
ir. Taylor, ‘ Chardin and the early Gainsborough 
e his companions’. But Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
€ painted with an eye to poetic effect that Stubbs 
d not have. What Stubbs had was a tender 
iiosity and an innate classicism, together en- 
ndering that matter-of-fact gravity which is 
laracteristic of French painting and of Chardin 
particular. Stubbs is unlike Chardin, and per- 
ctly English, in the contrived look his design 
is, in the way he combines high professionalism 
some respects with amateurishness in others, and 
1 his choice of subject. Needless to say, the Frenchman finds his 
ibject-matter in the kitchen, the Englishman in the paddock, and the 
ursuit of the uneatable. 
It is very remarkable not only because he was English but because 
' the kinds of picture he painted that Stubbs evaded both the 
1ecdotal and the picturesque. We might have expected, above all, 
at a certain arcadian quality would temper his objectivity. But his 
yrses are mot Houyhnhnms, nobler and cleverer than men, too holy 
| be saddled, any more than they are useful servants, appendages to 
en. The horses are horses and the men are men (it is the same with 
ie painting of the cheetah and the Indians). Neither species is nobler 
x better than the other, they are merely different, and both have a 
utural dignity. This is what attaches him to what Mr. Taylor calls 
[he lucid traditions of English empirical thought’. What is curious 
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—and ‘ Mares and Foals in a Landscape’ ,. 


From the collection of Mrs. John Dewar 


Two paintings from the exhibition: ‘Lord Holland and Lord Albemarle shooting at Goodwood ’— 


From the collection of the Duke of Richmond and -Gordon 


is the difficulty of finding another English painter besides Stubbs who 
carries those traditions into painting, who paints empirically, without 
picturesque or romantic exaggeration. The gulf between English habits 
of thinking and English habits of painting is neatly displayed in Wright 
of Derby, whose interest in scientific investigation, as manifest in 
his painting, was directed towards its drama: an experiment became 
a romantic occasion, almost a ‘ moment of vision ’. 

Stubbs, because he carries English empiricism into painting, becomes 
an un-English painter in that the poetry of his painting does not derive 
from its overtones and its associations but from its way of seeing— 
from the freshness, and the tautness,:and the compassion of its way 
of seeing. His world—above all, the world of his mares and foals—has 
a pristine beauty which is not that of a golden age recalled but of the 
spring that-is here and now: it is bred, not by nostalgia out of fancy, 
bu® by reverence out of observation. 

It is this that makes Stubbs a 
modern painter, akin to Goya, as in 
the head of Hambletonian’s groom, 
and to David, as in the heads of the 
Indians with the cheetah. Mr. Taylor 
also sees a link with Degas’ racing 
pictures: here I cannot follow him. 

Degas observed horses—as he 
observed the women in their tubs— 
coldly and also offhandedly. Stubbs 
observed them with sympathy and, 
at the same time, respect: they are 
presented in a manner that is not at 
all casual but highly formal. More- 
over, Degas, observed them in terms 
of their mechanics, from’ outside; 
Stubbs got under their skin. He 
did this, of course, literally when 
he spent eighteen months at Hork- 
stow dissecting their putrifying car- 
casses. He spared himself nothing 
in his search to understand. And 
everything he painted is illumined 
with understanding. 
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says sas Mr. eae and I do not pena in it. 
~But the issue is not quite so simple as, that. If 
he means that we do not think some things right 
and others wrong, this is prima facie unlikely 
and I can assure him that it is untrue. But what 
is it to ‘believe in the moral law’, if it is not 
this? I suggest that it is to accept, at least in 
broad outline, not any moral views, but Kant’s 
philosophical or, as he himself calls them, ‘ meta- 
~ physical’ views about morality. And this is quite 
another matter; for it-is a question of accepting 
or rejecting his terminology, his way of putting 
‘it. As he well knew, he was not propounding a 
theory about what we ought to do, but a theory 
about what it is to be under an obligation: and 
one could reject this theory without laying him- 
self open to the charge of thinking morality an 
illusion or of having no moral principles. 
Philosophers have long been familiar with the 
fact that one can be quite certain of something 


v he Piles a the Becsouttel Officers 
: -Sir,—Mr. Blair-Cunynghame’s _ interesting 
a Sets of this subject (THE LISTENER, 
. 4 "March 2 is> especially apposite at the Present 
3 time. I believe, however, that his dilemma is. 
of his own making, It arises from a misunder- 
standing of the role of the personnel officer 
_ through aligning him with management, and, in 
$ “*s “particular, through assigning to him executive 
~ functions, Wherever this situation obtains, he 
is at times faced with the problem of wanting | 
to press decisions which in his ‘personnel’ 
capacity he believes to be right, but which as 
= a manager he knows to be at variance with the 
general Policy of the firm. — 
This is a misconception of the part which 
_ the personnel officer is sbest fitted to play in 
industry, which is that of expert adviser, akin — 
~ to the medical officer, working at the level of — 
senior management but not being part of it, at 
_ least so far as executive action is concerned? 
___ The personnel officer should be in the posi- 
tion of consultant and adviser to both manage- 
ment and workers, and should be free to express 
his views. without taking sides. He must, of 
} course, be concerned with the efficiency and 
success of the enterprise as a whole, as well 
* as with the welfare of all grades within it indi--. 
= _ vidually and collectively. But if his contribu- 
i tion is to be of value, and in particular if he 
is to gain the trust of the work-people, which 
is after all the essential requirement of his job, 
then he must not be identified with the boss. _ 
If this principle were more widely understood 
and acted upon, I firmly believe that much of | 
_the frustration which underlies our present | 
pete discontents could be avoided. : 
f : Yours, leteye®) 
aes 'S. P. W. CHAVE 
; Tecpversi in Applied Psychology 
Benidon Sel School of Tropical Medicine, 


bee. Oxford Moral Philosophy 
Sir—I am embarrassed, Professor Flew’s - 
terrible rebuke of my low standards of profes- 
429 sional decency has made me quiver—and I’ve 
got to do it again. He says it was inconsistent for 
me to jeer at the laws by which some tribunals 
are not bound to observe ‘natural justice’, and 
also to sneer at the Nuremberg Trials, which he 
says just proceeded according to natural justice. 
,; This is. a startling bit of ignorance. ‘ Natural 
justice ’, as I explained in the broadcast but not 
in the printed text, is a legal term referring to 
such principles as that a party to a quarrel can- 
not be a judge in it, and that both sides in a 
dispute must be heard, But oh heavens! what 
_ will Professor Flew say to me now, after this 
piece of indecent exposure (to 1 use a suggestive 
phrase) ? 

But he can cheer up. I feel canatiani that the 
i linguistic analysis philosophers are a sufficiently 
* strong pressure group for their offence to ensure 


philosophical issues as.‘ precisely what is it of 
_« which I am certain? ’ and ‘ what is it to be cer- 
tain?” For example, I am quite sure that a 
man cannot be justly held responsible for some- 
_ thing which he could not have helped doing; 
but I am still puzzled about what it means to say 
_ that he could not have helped doing it and about 
the logic of arguments which tend to show that 
he could or could not. Similarly I am con- 
vinced that certain actions are wrong while 
remaining puzzled and tentative about what it 
means to call something wrong. The correspond- 
ence columns of THE LISTENER provide (when- 
ever moral philosophy is under discussion) 
ample evidence that this distinction is not always 
grasped by laymen. I am not accusing Mr. 
Heckstall-Smith of failing to grasp it; for his 
supplementary questions, about ‘where the 
moral law comes from’ and ‘ what the point of 
the whole show is’ are clearly philosophical; I 
aim only at warning other readers that there 
are some. snags behind his simple-seeming 
phrase ‘ believe in the moral law within’, The 
questions he raises are difficult and intricate 
and, if he really wants to know what I think 
“about them, there is no way short of reading 
“my book which runs to 320 pages and is not 
at all easy going. 


Heckstall-Smith’s thinking that he is in a 
position to say what Mr. Hare and I evidently 
believe on the evidence provided by Miss 
Anscombe. He seems to be in danger of accept- 
ing Miss Anscombe’s account of my philoso- 
phical and, worse still, my moral views; and this 
aptly illustrates the sort of harm that her mis- 
representations can do. The weapons she chose 
were sarcasm, innuendo, and travesty. All three 
can be illustrated from one example. In her letter 
she writes: ‘Mr. Nowell-Smith points out the 
_ colossal difficulty of making out the character 
of an act which . ? (followed by a fantastic 
_ hypothetical case of her own devising). This is 
sarcastic in that she affects to believe that I 
- would find a ‘ colossal difficulty ’ in a case where 
there is clearly no difficulty at all, an innuendo 
in that she suggests that I would be in serious 
doubt about what a good man would do in such 
a case, and a travesty in that she replaces my 
serious example by a fantastic concoction of her 


that such dreadful things will never again be 
allowed on the Third. Indeed, they must not 
blame the Third, which first. advertised my 
— broadcast, hilarious as this will seem, under the ~ 
impression that it was ‘a vigorous defence of 
= _ Oxford morals and moralists’, ~ 
+4 Yours, ete:, ; 
‘Oxford G. E. M, ANSCOMBE 


:Sige-Mr. Heckstall-Smith wants to introduce 
| what Kant called ‘ the Moral Law within’ into Anscombe is not only spreading misinformation 
the Sie deeunsion: on Oxford Moral Philosophy; he about colleagues among people, if there are any, 
eee - ~ a 


without significance. 
In using these unsuitable weapons, Miss 
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while remaining very perplexed about such. 


should, however, like to protest against Mr. 


own. That she finds it necessary to do- this x is not 


ers to the Editor = 
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‘The ‘Editor welcomes Revers on ‘hioadéssting subjects or topics arising out Ris artitles or talks printed in 
ee 2B Seca MaDe THE ‘LISTENER but ‘eserves: the right to shorten | letters for reasons of space Mrs 


gullible conch to rely on her as a guide; she is — 


also doing herself an injustice. For she gives the 
impression that these are the only weapons in her 
critical armoury. Those who know her better are 
well aware that she carries guns that are at once 


more formidable and better suited to the gravity “; 


of the subject.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford - P. H. Wow ELisSnihet A 


Sir,—It would appear from the controversy 


on this topic that the teaching of ethics in 
certain universities of this country is in.a chronic 
state of scientific impurity. The rather childish 
emotionally charged verbal exchanges between 


Miss Anscombe and her opponents, Mr. Flew — 
and Mr. Hare, indicate that both parties to the - 


dispute have little real understanding of their 
business. 
Moral philosophy is properly schematised 


‘under the rubric of empirical truth or falsity, 


not under that of moral goodness or badness, for 
it is an academic discipline concerned with the 
systematic elucidation of the general conditions 
under which judgements of approval and dis- 
approval upon conduct and institutions come to 
be made in human societies. Hence, despite their 


importance in our lives as citizens, such practical. 


exhortations as ‘ Let us have more (or no more) 
trials after the Nuremberg stamp’ or ‘ Let us 
sterilise the unfit’ are utterly irrelevant in any 
genuine attempt to solve the purely theoretical 
problems of moral philosophy.—Yours, etc., 
Woodford Green T. A. BURKILL 


The Secondary Modern School 


Sir,—I am sorry to have misrepresented Mr. 


Blishen, though that misrepresentation does not 


arise from lack of sympathy, as Mr. Blishen 
believes. I spoke of the secondary modern child 
being ‘incapable of analysing and generalising ’ 
while Mr. Blishen spoke of ‘a distaste for the 
analytical and generalising approach’. More 
often than not, distaste and incapacity are two 
sides of the same penny, but what about the 
child who has the capacity but is unwilling to 
make use of it because of distaste? What induce- 
ments can the secondary modern school offer to 


persuade the pupil to overcome his distaste? My 


high admiration for the good secondary modern 
teacher arises from the fact that he has little but 
his own endless zeal and the influence of his 
personality to offer to overcome the resistance 
of pupils who quite simply have a distaste for 
school altogether. To say this is not to betray 
lack of sympathy, but the reverse. 

The level-headed grammar school pupil knows 
very well that there is a decisive social and 
financial dividend in after life for the mastering 
of disagreeable subjects and disciplines and if 
his spirit momentarily fails, his parents as well 
as his teachers will remind him of the fact. It is 
not so with the secondary modern pupil. 

I repeat -unrepentantly that digressions to 
catch and cater for a passing enthusiasm can 
do nothing to overcome the secondary’ modern 
school’s greatest obstacle. If Mr. Blishen is not 
worried about content I certainly am. I have 
examined secondary modern work occupying 
months of time which seemed to me to be almost 
completely valueless. There are influential educa- 
tionists, particularly in the United States, who 
regard content as of no importance at all. 

There are many other points I would like to 
deal with. For example, I have never seen ‘ re- 
laxed ’ teaching in any secondary modern school, 


=—s 
+ 
ia 


PE: ‘grammar Pals where the 


rk they are doing. I am afraid that ‘ What’s 
it for me? ’ is the fundamental question asked 


modern pupils answer, ‘ Nothing in particular ’. 

That is why I have great sympathy for everyone 
pasoncerned in this thankless business except the 
airy educationist, 
: Yours, etc.,: 


= Woodford Green CoLM BROGAN 


Sir,—As a teacher of some experience about 
to change from primary to secondary teaching, 
I was both impressed and somewhat inspired by 
_ Mr. Blishen’s talk (THE LisTENER, February 21) 
on the secondary modern school. He shows keen 
insight into the psychology of its pupils, and 


sions is quite sound, for it is a proven method 
for all ages of chiliren and has long been 
advocated by method lecturers in teachers? train- 
‘ing colleges. 

The informal, friendly, sympathetic opel 
is, I feel, necessary to this technique and indeed 
to most teaching i in the secondary modern school 
(older juniors give a foretaste of this), and is a 
prerequisite to winning real confidence and \ 
maintaining enthusiasm for a topic or subject. 

At its deepest level of course this. whole 
” Seeaaee is designed to make children become 
‘aware of education, excited, seized by it. Mr. 
Se Dilisher? s talk was a noteworthy contribution to 
Gar aim. 

Brogan might appreciate Mr. Blishen’s 
the classroom.—Yours, etc., 
_ Oxted 


The Cultured Romans 
Sir,—If Mr. R. D. Greenaway of Bristol 


S. G. Jacosi 


thinks that I am going to get into a learned 


dog-fight here about the relative expertness of 
authorities who believe the Rasenna to have 
come by sea from Asia Minor, or by land via 
Thrace and the Rhaetian Alps or to have 
been autochthonous Etruscans, he errs, ‘The 
Etruscans made death delightful ’_I repeat— 

F until the conquering Romans infected them with 
pre: their own monstrous fears of endless Hell, That 


painting on the Tragiatella wine jar which 


shows the doomed king countering the Death 
_Goddess’s gift of an apple with the egg of 
_ resurrection—perhaps the same lovely arrow- 
marked egg in black trachite recently found at 
Perugia—is one of the hopefullest mortuary 
scenes I know. 
> Can Mr. Greenaway give even an approxi- 
_ mate translation of the 1,000-word Etruscan 
inscription on linen to which I referred? I very 
‘much doubt it. Funerary inscriptions don’t take 
one very far into a language. 
Yes: wasn’t that curious—my Freudian: slip - 
of ‘ Mexico’ for ‘ Peru’? _ Nobody else noticed 
jt. But what, tell me, is a ‘ supposititious date’? 
Does Mr. Greenaway mean suppositious? 
_ Supposititious is a word used when the gar- 
_ dener’s daughter’s baby is introduced, concealed 
in a warming pan, into the bed of Her Grace 
the Duchess who has been ‘pretending to have 
an heir to the Dukedom. : 
Yl stick to my last (or lasts) as invited Dis 
Mr. R. D. Greenaway of Bristol, if R. D. 
» Greenaway of Bristol sticks to his warming pan. 


Yours, etc., 
Palma de Mallorca 


ROBERT GRAVES 
-Sir,—In his talk on Nero, published in THE - 
_ LISTENER of March 7, Mr. Robert Graves refers 


_ ‘William Tarn, the greatest Alexander scholar. 


BP erios ¥ 
- fully understand the value to themselves | os 


_ extinction. 


hres if he had to tackle the problem in © 


to Alexander the Great as a ‘nasty character’. — 
Me Graves cannot have read the work of Sir — 


Gries who deserved the title 


and His Time I stated that he was a man success- 


y nine pupils out of ten, at whatever school ful in battle, who loved the arts, who respected © 
they may be. The great majority of secondary every form of religion, and was the first to 


advocate the brotherhood of all mankind. In 
Chapter XII, I give quotations from both hostile — 
and friendly, ancient and modern, historians— — 
Polybius, Quintus, Curtius, Plutarch, Arrian, - 
Droysen, Ide Wheeler, Lt: Col. Dodge, ‘Wilcken, 
and others. 

The majority of these are Lk eee 
admirers of the great conqueror. We must 


.temember that he was the favourite pupil of 


Aristotle, who wrote a special treatise for him 
on the subject of the duties of a king. 
| © |¥Yours; Ete} 


London, W.1 AGNES SAVILL 


his technique of using enthusiasms and digres- - . 


The Third Pro gramme 


Sir,—I am forme a society to otek our 
magnificent Third Programme from possible 
The response so far has been~ 
astonishing, but, despite the fact we are backed 
by very powerful influences, we - need all possible 
support. 

Will those interested please write to me at 
once, indicating whether or not they would be 
willing to pay an increased licence fee for the ~ 
Third?—Yours, etc., 

19, Danecroft Road, 

London, S.E.24 


PETER H. NEEDS 


~ Queen Elizabeth I’s Dilemma — 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Le Quesne: I never 
said that Burghley and Walsingham were ‘ more 
ruthless than their contemporaries abroad’, My 
statement quite clearly refers to the particular — 
enemies cited by Sir John Neale. 

If Mr. Le Quesne is interested in, history he 
will readily find evidence that Cobbett’s * Bloody 
Queen Bess’ was all too apt a description of 
Elizabeth Tudor. Of course, it may be argued 
that her conduct was a matter of political ex- 
pediency, but there were refinements to Eliza- 
beth’s cruelty, She complained lest the hanging, — 
drawing, and quartering of the Babington vic- 
tims might not be painful enough, and ensured 
that it should be dragged out for as long as 
possible: she demanded the re-racking of Nor- 
folk’s servants even when their torturers told ~ 
her they had no more evidence to give: and 
political expediency must also be stretched 
rather far to justify her allowing the English 
‘sailors, victors of the Armada, to die of starva- 
tion in the streets. Had the letters from Sir 
Christopher Hatton that Elizabeth cherished 
been letters addressed to Mary Stuart they would . 
have been eagerly Rranded as evidence of 
immorality. 

Her tormented conscience and hideous death © 
“suggest that Elizabeth was a shrewder judge of 
her own evil life than Sir John Neale: t she 
was aware that there are higher standards ae 


those of political expediency. To apply more — 


arbitrary standards and dub them ‘those of 
Elizabeth’s day’ makes valid judgement impos- 
sible. We might as well judge our own age by a 
flexible ‘set of standards assessed as ‘those of 
Hitler’s day’. Presumably future historians of a 
certain school will do so, Hitler and Stalin 
equally considered many innocent people ‘ too - 
dangerous to be left alive’. They too may claim 
the excuse of political realism. In Elizabeth’s 
day, as before and since, there were always those 
who accepted absolute standards, which is to act 
“for Heaven’s sake’, not merely - to use the term 
as an expletive —Yours, Gte:; : 
Edinburgh GEORGE ‘Scott-MONCRIEFF 


[This Si ilitahe is now closed. eeoron, 5 
m. <7} 
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‘second edition of my book Alexander the Great J 


_—pitched—and this surely fits with the vision as 


- Ianguage.—Yours, etc., 


_ recipe, obtained in the last century by my grand- — 


as to v $I 
printers’ errors, "tor Milt on: a 
books (the correct title « ¢ 
with the familiar verses) was ‘ 
1804-1808’ (according to Geoff: 
Blake himself. In other words, 
text has the authenticity of a sangre: 
few lines further on, we read: ‘.. 
Mills of Satan are built pies the Barthes mons 
and ‘ the Wheels of Heaven, to turn the a 
Mills dng & night .. | Dr. Bronowski, ithe: oe 
William Blake: a Man Without a Mask (Pelican - 
edition, page 97) points out that in ferusalem — pe 
Blake refers by name to the Albion Mills, built 
for Boulton and Watt in 1786—plenty of time 
for Blake to become mill-conscious by 1804. 
~» Yours petel cthee eet 
‘Birmingham, 29 ROBERT | J. ‘HETHERINGTON — ue 


“Sir; —I have always cipeeaed 7a to be 
wisidmills. Am I wrong? They are so often black 


a whole: mountains green, pleasant aegp as 
one clouded hills. —Yours, €tC., agi ae 
_ Ashford Ma CurFTON, Se 


‘The Spoken Word) -~:.0hagieaatees 
‘Sir,—When I wrote in THE LISTENER cae 
‘Mec 7, in ‘The Spoken Word’, of ‘the 
advantages of first-hand experience of the _ . 
‘politics of the country’ I had not realised that ~ e 
my words could be interpreted as suggesting — 
that Mr. Morris-Jones, Professor of Political ed 
Theory at Durham University, was without _ 
these advantages. Any: such suggestion would be Tog 
groundless and I regret the inexactness of my vu 
London, W.1 Micnarx: Swan 
The Passion for Faces : pean 3 =e 
‘Sir,—Mr. Haworth Brown (in THE Gerace! ‘4 
of February 28) asks ‘ What is a British por- 
trait? *, and wonders whether Orpen’s ‘Chef’ __ 
qualifies as such. According to Newnes’ Outline _ 
of Art, published in 1923 and edited by Orpen 
himself, the subject of ‘Chef de PHétel 
Chatham ’ was, strangely enough, an English- 
man, by name ‘of Mr. Chester, and the picture 
would therefore seem to qualify more so than, — 
say, Annigoni’s ‘ (Queen Elizabeth ’. at was, 
incidentally, the ‘picture of the year ’ at the 3 
1921 Academy. Yours, etc. 
Fano (Pesaro) 


= ua 


Cooking Red Cabbage : 
ee Tievine seen in THE LISTENER of 
March 7 an appeal for a recipe-for cooking red» 
cabbage, I am enclosing one for the information 
of your correspondent. It is considerably more 
simple than the one supplied by Miss Ann 
dy, and has been used in my family with : 

- grea success for over sixty years, It is a German 


Tom STORER ty 


n¢ mother, whose husband was in the diplomatic | 


service in Germany. 


= pint of broth, and errs of Toa 
Let it simmer for about 1 pane or - 


aie in swim “and pro 


. and do not allow the plants to flower. 


____ dition, then no water will be needed for at least 
___ four or five days. Many a batch of plants have 

been ruined 
Give the roots a” 
and feel at home. Do not mistake me and think 


_. point—never stop a plant at. Potting time. 
Give the plan 
of disturbance at the roots. 

Do not delay rooting , your Girt fiowentel 


EB from the base of the stock plants. Do not for- 


+ ae to dip them in an insecticide, just in case of a 
 Teaving ‘the old stools in the ground year after — 


_ half the reason why you get those brown, curly 
leaves on your plants and a lot of mildew. Take 
my tip and root up a fresh batch of cuttings 
» and you will pave lovely 


- autumn. Give them plenty of air night and day; 
_ get them hardened ready for planting out as 
a soon as ever the ground is fit to work. And do 


ways use your potting ‘soils in a méist con- in some out-of-the-way corner. 


this applies to cuttings or soft young seedlings. fashion of a herbaceous border. 
i They must be watered in to settle. Another cover the soil with small granite chippings.* 


ee — FH. STREETER 


ech ee ari Gears You can have such 


ae ek are still in the cutting pleasure and enjoyment from this part of the 
9m last August should now be potted - garden, so let us make a start with the herbs, 
into 60-size pots, Remove all yellow which are just right for transplanting now. Do 


not be satisfied with a plant of thyme or sage 
Why not grow 
a small collection of the kind of herbs you use 
and make them a feature of the garden? They 


watering them in too soon. will not take up much room. Try making a 
chance to have a look round small rockery border with a few stepping stones 


between the various groups planted—in the 
When finished, 


_ The herbs always needed in the kitchen are 


t a chance to get over the shock _sage and thyme, and a plant or two of Iemon 


_ thyme, tarragon (what a flavour a little piece 
of tarragon puts into your salad), sorrel (mix a 


chrysanthemums, — Select nice clean growths few leaves of sorrel yith your spinach when 


cooking), chives (these will give you some very 


et, really clean growths. I would be inclined early leaves before the spring onions are ready 


and the more you cut the faster they will grow). 


few greenfly. Play safe, ‘This’ is far better than If -you like fish you must have a plant or two of 


fennel. Then you will need marjoram and sweet 


year, or splitting the old plants up. That is basil; mint for the sauce and new potatoes. 


Then you might edge the whole bed with a 
row of parsley. You want your herbs as close 


to the back door as you can grow them, as this 


= _ Keep the Feu oe the puter peas sown last 


is convenient for whoever is cooking. 

If you have not got your onions sown, do not 
delay. The autumn-sown onions are ready for 
transplanting, four to six inches apart and 
twelve inches between the rows. Should the tips 
have browned off, do not hesitate to nip them. 


‘not forget you can still sow sweet peas for At one time gardeners used to cut these autumn- 


garden decoration, Did you ever try a hedge 
ea of them? The scent in the evening is heavenly. 
ree What about a few Royale lilies in the mixed 
#t: horde this year? They are perfectly easy to 


This peo suggest that the negotiators were 
after the wrong things: 
cynics that the American fixation on non- 


—_. i | 
es 


ing depression were classic instances of pre- 
occupation with obsolete problems, like the 
classic military error of basing strategy on the 
_ last war instead of the current one. As it turned 
out, the practical problems since the war have 
been how to discriminate so as to make scarce 


dollars go as far as possible, and how to fight 
inflation. But this does not seem to me to mean — 


eS 


that the negotiators were entirely wrong or 


of institution they should have thought of are 
they actually 


we must Pethaps add avoiding inflation, too); 
place some restraint on trade barriers, 


> 


: oe “ 


Samet and « alterations in exchange 


~ 


it might be said by the © 
fy discrimination and the British fixation on avoid- ~ 


sown onion growths half way back to keep the 
worms from pulling the growth back into the 
soil. 

Now is the time to sow another row of broad 


_ grow—just good drainage and a nice friable soil beans—longpods this time, Grow a short first~ 
with a top dressing of leaf soil or peat and sand, early pea to follow those you have under the 
i Sot always think March is a lovely month in the 


cloches. There are plenty of kinds to select from: 


Aulfo- American Economic Relations 


(continued from page 413) 
rates except whaxi they can be made acceptable 
enough to avoid massive retaliation; third, to 
provide enough liquidity to cushion minor 
fluctuations in the balance of payments so that 
countries are not driven to the use of the major 
instruments of adjustment too often; and, 
fourth, to make international investment play 
the most effective possible part in economic 
development. These are the things that still need 
to be done, and the new international organisa- 


tions at least point in the right direction for 


ge: pe, coe the institutions which Sgt planned Ps 


eed tecture thar the ag 


getting them done. 

The failure—so far—of the Anglo-American 
schemes. does not lie in their having been 
founded on basically wrong ideas. I do not think 
it even lies essentially in the gross underestimate 
that was made of the size and duration of the 
reconstruction that had to be done before 
permanent institutions could get going, though 
that mistake had much to do with the outcome. 
It lies in the fact that the main institutions— 
the World Bank and the Fund—which were 
established on too small a scale in the first place 
have been rendered ludicrously inadequate in the 
size of their resources by the subsequent 
inflation and trade expansion. Moreover, the fact 


5 Foreman ‘Little Marvel’, or ‘Onments , for 
instance. ‘Autumn-sown peas 
should have plenty of air whilst flowering. — 
It is time for planting first early pota 


again. First earlies—‘ Sharpe’s Express’ or 


“7 
under cloches- * fe 


‘The Pilot’"—plant these in the warmest spot — : 


_ you have, and plant them closer together than © 


those on the main plot because you should 
always use your early potatoes when they are 


small. 
if you have not already done it. A few rows of 
early Shorthorn carrots can be sown. Do not 
sow thick or too deep because here, again, you 
want to use them young and tender. 

Do not overdo these early sowings. 
keep a succession. That is one of the arts of 
kitchen gardening: always have plenty for the 
pot. Plant a few rows, often. 

Should you have plenty of leeks left in the 
bed, and you want the ground for something 
else, lift all the leeks and lay them in a corner. 
They will keep perfectly for a month or more. 


Leeks need a long season of growth, so do not. 


hesitate to make the first sowing. ‘ Prizetaker’ 
or ‘ The Lyon’ are first class. 

Here are a few suggestions: First, and very 
important, try to fork lightly over all the ground 
that has been dug this winter. 
only bring the surface soil into condition for 
easy working, but it will also destroy those 


young seedling weeds just making their first — 


appearance. Second, leave your asparagus 
bed alone until after the full moon. Third, 
make up a nice seed bed for your brassicas. 


Raise your own plants; you know what you 
have got then. Fourth, get your celery and 
This will save you 
Lastly, keep 


runner-bean trenches out. 
time when you are pretty busy. 
your spring-cabbage bed and the ground lightly 
forked over. Do not disturb the roots though, 


or try to force them. Let them come along 4% 


naturally. —Home Service - 


that the Fund, in particular, has lain dormant 
for ten years tends to make people forget how 
useful, and in the long run how necessary, an 
institution of that kind is. Multiply it and the 
World» Bank by five, and we should have 
institutions that would really be able to do what 
their founders hoped. The considerable 
differences that remained between. the views of. 
this country and the United States would have 
to be resolved; but the experience of the last 


ten years might be found to have helped a good’ 


deal in doing that. 

It seems a pity that the Anglo-American 
negotiations dealt with in Dr. Gardner’s book 
are not being resumed now on a wider basis, but 
with the same ambitious scope and sense of 
urgency that they had during the war. It is one 
of the great difficulties in both national and 
international affairs that broad and imaginative 
plans tend to be developed during or just after 
wars, when resources are too limited or the 
economy too upset for them to be properly 
carried out; and that in more normal times, like 
the present, when the material difficulties of 
doing great things are much less, the sense of 
urgency is lacking.—Third Programme 


This will not 


Set the main crop potatoes up to sprout. 


Try to A 


Siraq Petroleum Company to repair its 
_ pipeline j 


- _ the Gaza Strip 


Be icrit Eisenhower’s Middle East Polley 
5 is endorsed by the Senate 
mn 


nae. , 


“Thorsday, March vor 


of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 


claim 
Mr. de Valera’s Bian Fail party wins an 
absolute majority in the Eire Dail 


sal Security Council recommends that the new 
state of Ghana be admitted to the United 
Nations 


: = _ Friday, March 8 


ne -. Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 

: arrive in Paris for meetings with leaders 

ew: of French Government 

-. - Greek towns are damaged in two earth- 
quakes 


eH Saturday, March 9 


An official Egyptian spokesman states that 
his Government will require that ships 
using the Suez Canal pay full tolls to 

ae Egypt 

- --—-—s Meetings of shipyard workers endorse de- 

---—_—s sion to strike at the end of next week 


ligonday, } March 10 


_ Prime ‘Minister says. on his return. from 
Paris that the British Government ‘has 
no intention of tip-toeing out of Europe’ 


U.N. troops employ tear gas after Arab | 


+ ‘demonstrations in the Gaza Strip. in 
* Executive Council of the Electrical Trade — 
_ Unions authorises its members employed 
: -in shipbuilding and ship repair work 20 


support the projected strike 


Monday, March 11. 


co 2 


tration of Gaza Strip 


resumed 


= Singapore opens in London 


en eaday, March 12 


“claim: trade unionists seek meeting with 
Minister of Labour, Minister of Labour 


shipyard wages dispute 


hg i Canal will be cleared by April 10 
a Sir Harry Pilkington is appointed chair- 


- _ man of Royal Commission to inquire into 
; =, _ doctors’ and dentists’ pay 
4 ‘ ” 


Israel forces begin their withdrawal from, 


An executive meeting of the Confederation — 


held at York decides on strike action im- 
support of the shipyard workers’ wage Fs, 


Vie ar Egyptian Gaverinient announces its inten- ~ 
tion of immediately taking over adminis- : 


Pumping of oil from Iraq.across Syria is — 


Constitutional conference on future of 


ers. _ Employers reject engineering eur keres wage 


proposes appointment of arbitrator in | 


U.N. salvage expert states that we Sues 2 


visited Harrow School on March 5 


Mz. Percy Wyndham Lewis, artist, writer, and 
critic, who died on March 8, aged seventy-two. 
Before the first world war he founded the 
Vorticist movement in painting and edited its 
journal Blast, His first novel, Tarr, was published 


in 1918 and was followed by a large number 


of books ranging from works of philosophy and 
literary criticism to political, historical and social 
studies; his ideas were always expressed strongly 
and controversially. From 1946 to 1951 (when 
he became blind) Mr. Wyndham Lewis con- 
tributed | caulany art articles to THE LISTENER 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh watching 
‘Bill’, the call-over of the boys, when they” 


A scene from * Antony and Cleopatta® which opened at 


ar 3, Py Petyeor 


Bho sc pagar hai 


s. 


piste 


_ Troops of the United Nations Emergency Force, 


"which moved into the Gaza Strip last weekend, 

after Israel’s withdrawal, facing a crowd demon- 

strating in favour of Egyptian rule. On March 11 

_ the Egyptian Government announced that it would 

take over the Se ecatcn, of the territory 
, ; “immediately ’ 


Mr. Eamonn de Valera whose party, the Fianna. 

Fail, secured an absolute majority in the general 

election in Eire last week. Mr. de Valera, who is 

seventy-four, has been in opposition for two-and- 
, a-half years 


\ 


The foundation ‘stone of the first permanent Natioull 
Film Theatre being laid by Lord Salisbury, President of 
the Council, in London on March 8, The site is under 
Waterloo bridge. Buried under the foundation stone, in 
a canister designed to preserve it for a thousand years, 
is an extract from a newsreel film of the Coronation 


SS 


A brick wall in Birmingham being blown up at a civic ceremony on 

March 8 to mark the beginning of work on the first stage of a scheme for 

the city’s inner ring road. The explosion, set off by Mr. Harold Watkinson, 

the Minister of Transport, was heavier than expected, and several people 
attending the ceremony were struck by flying debris 


_ edits a new 


archaeological series 


ancient peoples and places 


J 


Of Peru by Dr. G.H.S. Bushnell, first book 
in the series, the Times Lit. ‘Supp. said 
“should open up a new world of interest 


to many readers”. “Excellent”, agreed The Montrose — } 
~ Observer, ‘“Enormously informative and Seal Kg ] 
detailed” added The Times. Second in this by J ohn Buchan by Nikolai Gogol Sn 


authoritative series of lavishly illustrated, 
non-specialist handbooks is Zhe Scythians 
by Tamara Talbot Rice, published today at 


21s. A pioneer work on the early nomadic © 


horsemen of the Black Sea. A prospectus 
on these, and the many other titles now in 
preparation, will be available shortly. Each 
book is illustrated with 


40/8 gravure pages and 


- 


_G.K. Chesterton — 
An Anthology 


Selected with an Introduction 
by b. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS J 


This volime will not only __ 
serve as an ideal introduction 
to Chesterton, but it also _ 
has much that may be new 
even to those who know him 
well. Medium volume 7s. net 


With an Introduction by . 
KEITH FEILING = 


Although it is based « on — 


careful scholarship, this is first 


and foremost an enthusiast’s 
book, a poetic re-creation 
and a passionate vindication 
-of Montrose which is also a — 
key to the understanding of 
the philosophy and courage 
of John Buchan ec a 

Line illustrations — = 


_ Double volume 8s. 6d. net 


\ 


Dead | Souls 


Translated from the Russian 
by GEORGE REAVEY with an 
Introduction by - : 

SIR MAURICE BOWRA 


Dead Souls is a gloomy title ; 


for one of the world’s great 
comic novels. This fluent — 


translation loses nothing of — 


Gogol’s humour, his 


- vigorous imagination, or his 


pervading poetry. Double 


apene 8s. 6d. net 
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THE NUDE i 5 4 
Kenneth Clark | nt mony Carson aq 4 

‘This truly great book’—sir Ifor Evans ie A TRAIN 10 TARRAGON re QO 
‘Masterly’ —Eric Newton. ‘/\ 
‘Brilliant’—The Times — Travelling with Carsonaies quixotic adventure — a 
‘Most readable for the (penn —Spectator — a ae ee 4 
1% ee 0". OE sul of San Salvador. This book is set in Carson 7 


country, which few conventional travellers in Spain are likely to 
_Penetrate. ey | oo 15s 


GOLD COAST TO GHANA 
Paul Redmayne 


This fascinating book marks the coming of age of 
the most progressive and prosperous British colony, 
It is a fully . 


Y A. Pe ‘Herhaa ‘NO FINE ON FUN’ 
The Comical History of the Entertainments Duty 


‘No Tax on Thought’, proclaims Sir Alan, ‘No. ‘Duty on Beauty, 
No Levy on Laughter, and No Fine on Fun!’ In good pre-Budget 
time comes his lively history of the tax that has plagued the sports 
and entertainment world for forty years. } ‘16s 


now the independent state of Ghana. 
illustrated survey of the Gold Coast, past and 
present, its industries and transport, education and 
political development. i 


With coloured and other illustrations. _ 15s net 


THE DARK STRANGER 
Dorothy Charques 


‘A good, robust, full-blooded story of brilliantly 
varied and very human people, living in rural Eng- 
land- during the last year of the Civil War: a story 
of love and hate, plotting and counter-plotting, 
_ witchcraft, black magic, battle, and sudden death. 
Handled with exceptional skill.—Gerald Bullett 
Recommended by the Book Soctety 18s net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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“oto Dietrich THE HITIER I KNEW 


_ Imprisoned and disillusioned, Hitler’s Press Chief sat down to write. 

_what he had seen and heard in twelve years’ close association with 
the Fiihrer. The portrait i is candid and convincing, that of aman who - 
could only have risen ‘to power in the GeaDS = the twenties mn ) 
and thirties. ¢ : 
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English Art Under the Stuarts 


English Art, 1625-1714. By Margaret Whinney and Oliver Millar. Oxford History of English Art, Vol. VIII. 50s. 


Reviewed by ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


T is a source of great good fortune for students that the two 

major histories of art now being published in this country are de- 

vised on opposite but complementary lines: in the Pelican History 

of Art, each volume usually confines itself to a single art or group 
of related arts considered over a long period, whereas the Oxford 
History of English Art treats of all the arts in a comparatively short 
period. The latest addition to this latter series covers only eighty-nine 
years, but architecture, sculpture 
and painting, furniture, plate, and 
the products of the Mortlake 
tapestry factory all find a place in 
it. It would be difficult to say 
which of the two approaches is 
more valuable: both are essential 
for a complete view. In the one 
series we have the portrait of an 
art through the ages, in the other 
the portrait of an age as mirrored 
in its arts. 

It is evident, however, that 
‘English art’ is a term interpreted 
as including the work of foreigners 
resident in this country; in the 
period from 1625 to 1714, such an 
assumption is inevitable, for, out- 
side architecture, almost all the 
principal artists were from abroad, 
the large majority from Flanders 
and Holland. The painters with 
whom this book is principally con- 
cerned are Van Dyck, Lely and 
Kneller, with such men as Mytens, 
Johnson (born in London of 
Antwerp parents), the -De Critz 
family, Wissing, Closterman, Wyck 
and Dahl occupying the less ex- 
pensive seats. The principal 
decorators were Rubens and 
Jordaens, Verrio and Laguerre, 
Pellegrini and Sebastiano Ricci. 
Against these, England can only 
muster three painters of any con- 
sequence: William Dobson (for 
whose resuscitation from semi- 
oblivion the credit largely belongs 
to Mr. Millar, the organiser of the 
Tate Gallery exhibition of 1951), 
James Thornhill, almost our only 
decorator, and the miniaturist Samuel Cooper, the most sensitive 
artist of the three. 

Particularly good are the pages on Van Dyck in England, whose 
special achievement was to bequeath to English portrait-painting an 
entirely new vocabulary, although, as is also made clear, Van Dyck’s 
own debt to Titian, whom he had ample opportunities of studying in 
the King’s collection, was immense. Kneller at his best seems a finer 
painter than Lely, if less skilful: certainly his “Jacob Tonson’ in the 
Kit-Cat set at the National Portrait Gallery, and still more his 
“Dryden ’ at Trinity College, Cambridge, here reproduced, are portraits 
not only of high distinction but of unexpected sensibility. As for the 
decorators, the most congenial, apart from Rubens, is Pellegrini, and 
the destruction of so much of his work in the Castle Howard fire of 
1940 was a real misfortune. Of his paintings at Kimbolton Castle Mr. 
Millar writes that ‘ the little landing at the top of the staircase . . . is 
one of the most enchanting pieces of rococo decoration in England ’. 


Kneller’s portrait of John Dryden 
From English Art, 1625-1714? 


The sculpture includes Edward Pierce’s bust of Wren at the age of 
41, “probably ’, we are told, ‘the best piece of sculpture made by an 


‘Englishman in the century’, and some competent monuments by 


Nicholas Stone. But again the principal names are foreign: Hubert Le 
Sueur, Francesco Fanelli, Caius Gabriel’ Cibber, Jan van Nost, and 
Grinling Gibbons, whose abilities as a sculptor in stone are, in an 
interesting passage, brought seriously into question. And even at Mort- 
lake the tapestry weavers were 
mostly if not exclusively Flemings. 

It is, however, in the five 
chapters devoted to the architecture 
of this period that we see our 
native genius really burgeoning. 
Dr. Whinney regards Inigo Jones 
as ‘ by far the most important Eng- 
lish artist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ’, but his surviving works are 
tantalisingly few, and it is when she 
comes to Wren, Hawksmoor and 
Vanbrugh that the narrative gathers 
warmth. Indeed, for many readers 
the last chapter may well prove to 
be the most valuable in the book, 
with some good new comments, 
even on very familiar themes. To 
the great scarcity of classical artists 
in Britain this book will be found 
to bear further testimony. Mr. 
Christopher Hussey has recently 
argued that Robert Adam was by 
nature a Romantic who by diligence 
and application mastered the Clas- 
sical language. Here Vanbrugh is 
also presented, and surely rightly, 
as a Romantic forced by the cir- 
cumstances of his time to work 
with the apparatus of Classicism, 
which he renounced completely 
when he came to design a house 
for himself at Blackheath. Adam 
wrote of Vanbrugh that ‘his taste 
kept no pace with his genius’ but 
that his houses were ‘ rough jewels 
of inestimable value ’, and, though 
superficially so different, the ad- 
miration which Adam felt for ‘a 
great man, whose genius was of the 
first class ’ (his own words) is fully 
comprehensible in the light of these estimates. 

I am no doubt not alone in feeling that the reign of Queen Anne, 
with which this book concludes, is easily the richest in English artistic 
achievement of those discussed. This short reign saw the designing and 
erection of the dome and of the west towers of St. Paul’s, ‘ the crown 
of Wren’s career and the final basis of his claim to greatness’; the 
completion of the major part of Greenwich Hospital, including the 
Painted Hall; the flowering of the architectural imagination of 
Vanbrugh, and .the first of the remarkable churches of Nicholas 
Hawksmoor; the development of a gracious type of middle-class house, 
about which something should surely have been said; and the appear- 
ance of perhaps the most satisfying furniture ever produced in this 
country, a welcome reaction from the somewhat heavy and florid 
opulence of many Charles II pieces. It isan achievement in which we 
may feel justifiable pride, and happily a great deal of it survives for 
our delight. 
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Abroad: Travel Stories 
edited by ALAN ROSS 


An irresistible collection of stories, widely varied in 
style and setting. (Published tomorrow.) 15/- 
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Sultan in Oman 

JAMES MORRIS 
* “A notable contribution to the English literature of 
Arabia.”” LORD KINROSS, SUNDAY TIMES: 


ingly topical . . . brings the whole area brilliantly to 
life.” NEWS CHRONICLE. . Illustrated. 16/- 


The State of Israel | 
L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


This . vigorous, independent and informative book 
considers the major questions of Israel’s continued 
survival against the background of the country itself, 
its people and their achievements and failures. 
Illustrated. (April 1st.) _21/- 
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AUDEN Encounter. 
Society. 


%*& cHoiceE of The Poetry Book 


Plotinus: The Enneads 
r translated by STEPHEN MACKENNA 


A new edition of this complete translation of Plotinus, 
revised by B. S. Page. Foreword by Professor E. R. 
Dodds and Introduction by Professor Paul Henry, s.J. 


on 
oe _Justice 
eh JOSEF PIEPER 
cre mi A profound and lucidly written essay on justice in 
=, human relationships. 12/6 
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- % “ Scorch- 


EZRA POUND 
; Eleven more Cantos, the latest to be released, numbered ~ 
LXXXV tO XCv. 12/6 
x The Stones of Troy 
C. A. TRYPANIS 
* “A collection of real and beautiful poems.” w. H. 
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+ “One has no hesitation in acclaiming this as a great _ 
15/- | 
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A MIS of the Council of Trent 
HUBERT JEDIN _ 
translated by DOM ERNEST GRAF OsB 


The first volume of the translation into English of. Geschichte des 
Konzils von Trient by Hubert Jedin, Professor of Medieval and Modern ~ 
Church History at the University of Bonn—the first comprehensive Es 
work on this subject for some 300 years. The History will be com-— 
pleted in 8 Books—Books 1 and 2 of which are contained in the 

~ present volume. With 8 half-tone plates of contemporary portraits. _ 
xii aE 620pp i Jos 
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Practical Reason and Morality _ 
A study of Kant’s Foundations for the Metaphysics of Morals - 
A. R. C. DUNCAN 

A new and original examination of the contents of Kant’s Foinsdetzens 
pr the Metaphysics of Morals, showing that it is not an ethical treatise 
(as so often mistakenly assumed), but a critique of practical reason by - 
the man who had already produced the. age of 1 Pure Reason, 
| xviii + eddie 18s_ 


4 ' the autobiography of Fass oe Bie 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast : 
This is the life story of the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, whieh 
became a Sovereign State, under the name of Ghana, -on 6 March 
1957. The dramatic events of Dr. Nkrumah’s life are inextricably 
woven with the struggle for self-government, in which he has proved 
himself a resolute and dynamic leader. Born the ‘son of a village — 
goldsmith, he is now the most important figure in sari today. 
With 40 pages of half-tones, 
xvi +- 312 pp ” 


Meister Eckhart | eee 
_ An introduction to the study of his works with an anthology of his ; 
~- sermons, selected, annotated and translated by 
JAMES M. CLARK 
Eckhart, one of the greatest of speculative mystics, has been 
greatly misunderstood since most of the studies of his works have 
been previously based in part on MSS now proved to be spurious or 
faulty. The latest research by Continental scholars has done much to. 
clear up the earlier confusion, and this study, which has taken adyan- 
_ tage of their findings, gives the English reader a balanced introduction 
hitherto unobtainable.- 


xii + 268pp 
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Fritz Saxl 1890-1948 
A volume of memorial essays from his friends in England — 
edited by D. J. GORDON se 

Fritz Saxl was Director of the Warburg Institute and Professor of the 
History of the Classical Tradition, University of London. The growth ~ 
of the study of the history of art in this country was due to him, and 

he was one of the first to show its importance in the wider field of 
humane studies in general. These essays, contributed by experts int 
the different fields,’ are eee of the many facets of his 
interests. 


xii + 372pp 
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the origins of the monopoly. Most of the books 
ephemeral value, the anecdotes and gossip of the | 


esigned, Welcome must therefore be given to a book 
together in a single volume the facts both about the 
of broadcasting which are scattered in White Papers, Blue 


Beveridge Report, Hansard and policy pronouncements by 


d about its practice which are lodged i in the memories 
D urton ae who is phere of the University of 


. ‘broadcas ig prim rok for ‘American read Ephich.. ‘ will ‘Provide 
aluable data for students and teachers in communication courses ” 


A __» He has produced a handbook of over 400 pages, from which gossip 
2 Aug and personalities are excluded. Of the staff only Directors-General are 
= ‘mentioned by name; Sir Ian Jacob being: described as. ‘a most un- 


military Person in manner and approach ’. Dimbleby is ‘ a sort of British 
ee ‘Ben Grauer ’, Harding, ‘ a quiz panelist noted for his outspoken and 


tion and programme practice at the ’B.B.C. and the I.T.A. are described, 
“the former, owing to its longer history and meee wider scope, oe 
o* getting the lion’s share of the book. 


*No broadcasting system in the world has higher program objectives 

- ‘than does the B.B.C. and none adheres to its principles more con- 

bo sistently ’. *, ‘ British broadcasting . . . is sometimes superb, seldom down- 

- right bad, though at times dull, “and usually dependably good ’. His 

i jain criticism is that too little regard has been paid in the past, and is 

_ being paid even now, to the audience: ‘ Programs are content- rather 

_ than audience-oriented *. As an American interested in social statistics 

he cannot entirely suppress his pleasure at the introduction of commer- 

cial broadcasting, because it provides a means of statistically comparing 

the two systems. He considers that the monopoly has failed in its 
As Cpe of raising the level of public culture. 

His method is too unselective to be easily readable. It leads to the 

inclusion of the self-evident (“The control desk with space for both 

studio manager and producer, [controller engineer and director], faces 

__ the sound-insulated double window which separates control room from 

studio’), and, because change in broadcasting i is so rapid, to many of 

the ‘statements being already out of date; for instance, those on union 


- » 


> ~ relationships and on colour television. Nor is it safe to state so cate-: 


Pe sementl that if the I.T.A. swallowed up B.B.C. television, the B.B.C. 


‘would still have radio’. The advent of commercial radio Pepreaeny ; 


‘awaits only the “willingness. of advertisers to support it. 

_.Dr. Paulu realises that broadcasting, because it is mass. communica- 
“tion, is obliged to serve a large public. He understands the B.B.C.; he 
acknowledges that ‘ B.B.C. staff regulations are not only reasonable but 
downright generous by the best American standards ’. He records that 
aS B.B.C. has more full-time employees than any other broadcasting 
Organisation in the world—more than any government operative national 
‘system, more than any American network ’. He does not mention feather 
beds. ‘His explanation of why so many more channels are needed in 
Great Britain than in Pennsylvania or ‘New York to give everyone good 
‘reception by night and by day is clear and just; he does not suggest that 
~too much is sacrificed to perfection. He realises that in all the compari= 


Ps 


LP os elon Be” 
-_ 


e fitness of each to the national temperament. Thus he accepts 
tish refusal to adopt the American same-time-same-day-same- 
schedules, and he acknowledges that British radio has always 
to have America interpreted *to Britain by Americans, an 
‘that i is not reciprocated, _ 

are seldom of fact. He map she consequences of 
et Knight’s broadcast on scientific humanism because it 
cause a row while he was in England; he is certainly 
that in EREBI, sigma of saceesnaliship 


zy 


unpredictable remarks ’. The constitution, structure, method of opera-° 


' Dr. Paulu must first be commended for his lack of prejudice towards 
a public service system, and one which was until lately a monopoly. — 


is he n makes between the British and American systems the ultimate — 


dcast that makes exten 
d he is vibes in thinking 


sreel is $ the only news 
: tive or recorded actuality insert 
_ planned to equip all except one of 
with E.M.I. cameras. Sometimes he fails to give credit where it i 
for instance, in the resumption of a daily television programme within 
nine months of VJ-Day; at others he appears to avoid difficult iss 


Thus he appears not to notice that the Beveridge Committee’s abolition z 


of ‘the Whitley document’ leaves the relationship of Board and — 
Director-General undefined; and he does not analyse the difference — 
between those in favour of abolishing the monopoly and those who dis- — 
liked public service. It was the B.B.C.’s opposition to all change that 
helped to lose the battle. » ; 


=. bests Besta or the permanence of a work of art. 
GEORGE BARNES. 


A Nation of Writers 


The book is a faithful photograph * what Dr. Paulu saw; it has not is Ms 


Modern Japanese Literatane An Anthology fompile and -" jam 
‘ - edited mick Donald Keene. Thames and Hudson. 35s. ni 
: is 

AN AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Mr. Herbert Passin, lately couecstatea » 
to Encounter an article about the Japanese called * ‘A Nation of Readers on 
—and of Writers, too ’. The statistics he spread out were daunting, and - % 
included ‘almost sixty strictly literary magazines ’, ninety-nine given rid 
over to traditional poetry, and twenty concentrating on modern poetry. 2 
Suggestions that the Japanese read so much because they are too poor 
to afford other amusements, or because they spend so much time com- 
muting, seem inadequate. It is probable that the Japanese read and a 
write a great deal because they enjoy reading and writing, and because =: 
they have enquiring minds and an innate sensibility that responds’ to k 
the special skills of literature. epee 
Dr. Donald Keene has had the enterprise to attempt an anol ee 
of Japanese writing from about 1870 to the present day. The process ne 


of translation has been facilitated by Unesco, which recommends the 
result as a representative sampling of the finest in Japanese writing | 
during that period. To Dr. Keene the renaissance of literature in Japan . 
is ‘amazing’ and ‘one of the wonders of the modern literary world ’. 
There seems to be no reason for disputing this, and any process which. 
makes it easier to gain some idea of other literatures than that in one’s 
own language is valuable. But it must be said. that there are still 
considerable obstacles between an English reader and an appreciation 
of Japanese writers, unless he happens to have lived in Japan and to — 
be of a literary turn of mind himself. Even if the English reader can 
get over the barriers of indifference, prejudice, and ignorance he is 
still spiritually as well as geographically remote from that other race 
- ho less insular than his own. Allowing for that, he will all the same be 
_a dull soul if he finds nothing in. this book to charm or surprise him. 
‘The Japanese literary renaissance, like the rise and expansion of 
‘Japan during the same period, owes very much to foreign examples.. 
There is no difficulty in recognising some at least of the outside 
influences, which include Shelley and Wordsworth, Tolstoy and 
_Turgenev, Naturalism and Symbolism, all acting upon traditional 
approaches and techniques. It is always the function of the artist to 
impose some kind of order upon flux and chaos; it is the peculiar 
triumph of the best Japanese writers to have extracted order—and its ~ 
concomitants, proportion, elegance, simplicity—out of the unprece- 
dented turmoil set up in their island race by its own curiosity about 
_ other cultures than its own. From Self-Help to Waiting for Godot that _ 
curiosity has ranged, and in a wonderfully concise introduction Dr. 
Keene gives some indication of it. 
Here are ‘samplings’ of the famous names, Futabatei Shimei, 
Kunikida Doppo, Natsume Soseki, Mori Ogai, Akutagawa Ryunosuke; 
of fiction and poetry; of the Japanese ch roman, and that absorp- 
tion of the writer in the petty details of his own life which Dr. 
Keene sees as a possible attempt to create individuality and relates 
to the Japanese mania for photography; of morbid fantasy, gentle 
pathos, or the ‘proletarian’ realism of the *twenties; and, again 
and again, of that clearness of perception and delicate sureness of 
touch for which this race is, ees. eahss and not wholly favourable 
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2 ore U.S. but not in Britain.” 
Sa —R. H. S. CROSSMAN. @“ Ad- 
ae _ mirable, moving’ and _ sagaci- 
Po. 01s. PD, W. BROGAN. 15s. 


Women in 
a Village 


“LOUISA RAYNER 


—@“A most remarkable book 

. something quite new and 

original: war as it is seen by 

-. a distinguished, level-headed 
Rest and sensitive woman.”—vV. S. 
PRITCHETT, The Bookman. 

- _ Book Society Recommenda- 
=" tion. 


‘Freddy 
Lonsdale 


FRANCES DONALDSON 


@ “I have read your biography 
with delight and congratulate 


you ...a frank and lively and 
delicate portrait.”” — EVELYN 
WAUGH. e@ “Fresh, candid, 


- shrewd and affectionate; and 
from it emerges the picture of 

a man, a Theatre, an era.”— 
>| ° j. B. PRIESTLEY, Illustrated. 
at 21s. 


’ ‘Grantly 
Dick Read 


Z ‘DOCTOR COURAGEOUS» 

The biography, by A. Noyes 
a Thomas, of the pioneer of 
‘natural childbirth’ and 
famous author of Childbirth 
e Without Fear. Illustrated. 18s. 


Pamela 
- Frankau 


2 THE BRIDGE 
_ - @ “ Freshly 


observed, con- 
= tinuously interesting and 
set down with dash and 
-- humour,.”—The Observer. 
. ey 16s. 
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NEW BOOKS 


i DANCE OF THE TREES 
R. St. Barbe-Baker 
The adventure-autobiography of the 
founder member of Men of the Trees. 
Dy. 8vo Illustrated 15s. 


THE LOUVRE x 

‘ Text by Milton S. Fox 
A review in full colour and black and 
white plates of the history and paint- 
ings in the collection. 
24 pone plates ; 60 black & white illus. 
15” x 113” 35s. 


tae PRADO 

~ Text by Harry B. _ Wehle 
The Prado in Madrid contains many 
fine works of Goya and Velazquez. 
These are here enumerated and ex- 


plates with full historical data on the 

Prado and its collection. 

24 colour plates ; 63 black & white illus. 

15”. % 113" 35s. 
A PUBLISHING EVENT 


A new series of original (not reprint) 
biographies are now available. Fully 
bound and produced to a high standard, 
they cost only 5s. 


QUEEN OF THE MUSIC HALLS 
(Marie Lloyd) 
H W. Macqueen-Pope 
i THE GOLDEN SWORD ~ : 
. (Sir Stamford Raffles) 
Nina Epton 
HORSES, HOUNDS & HUMANS 
* (Robert Surtees) 
: Aubrey Noakes 
STRONG MAN EGYPTOLOGIST 
. (Giovanni Belzoni) 
: Colin Clair 


6%” x 43” Frontispiece 5s. each 


121-128 Fleet Street E.C.4 


WOLFGANG. zU PUTLITZ : Bee 
“The fantastic revelations of the German diplomat x who supplied 
us with Hitler’s top secrets, was the friend of Guy Burgess 
and now writes from behind the Tacn eee ge A 


A Handful 


An Eyewitness Account of the Battle of ie peck 
NOEL BARBER_ 
Hh “y can cach few books in recent years which have hit as hard | 
at my imagination and my conscience . 
virtues of intense - simplicity and burning sincerity. 7 JOHN 
CONNELL, The Evening News. 
white-hot, personalised, deaaikae and always moving.”— 


Thett 9 Ones 


Author of ‘Who Goes Home’ and ‘A Dream of Treason? 
“ An anatomy of modern love , 


amined. Colour and black and white - ; 
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. It has the ‘matchless * 


Illustrated 12s, 6d. 
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Revolt on the Nite 

COLONEL ANWAR EL SADAT 

; with a Foreword by. ae EB 
i PRESIDENT NASSER ; : 
The complete account of Nasser’s conspiracy against British 
rule by his right-hand man, an avowed enemy of this country. — 
“The first inside story.” R. H. S. CROSSMAN, The New States=— 


1 llustrated 12s. 6d. 


Book Society Recommendation. 13s. 6d._ 


. a novel of action and char-. ) 
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‘THREE GENERATIONS 


Family Life in Russia; 
1845—1902 : 


A memoir of his family -by 
Vladimir Polunin is scheduled 
for Spring publication. It tells 
first about small-town life at his” 
grandfather’s home in the pro- 
_vinces from the forties to the 
sixties of the last century, and 
then about the life in Moscow 
_ during the eighties and nineties - 
of this attractive family, centring 


on his delightfulsfather. 


This mellow history throws light 
on the middle class of old Russia 
—not on the more Europeanized 
nobility, noron the lower depths. 
It gives the background, as well, 
of a notable British family of 
today: the author a graduate OLE 
the old University of St. Peters- 
burg, who has lived in England 
Since before the first world war, 
wasresponsible forthe execution — 
of most of the stage decoration 
for the Diaghilev Ballet and 
taught scenic design at the Slade. 


». 


Illustrated. 
27s. nS 


Demy 8vo. 
About 400 pages. 
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‘EXTRA- SPECIAL — 


G. WARD PRICE + ~* 


‘author of mf Know These Dictators’ 


(35 th thous.) 
These reminiscences cover the exciting 
life of a famous Daily Mail journalist. 
It is full of off-the-record inter-— 


' views with Hitler, Mussolini, D’Annun- — 


zio, Curzon, Kemal Ataturk, the Duke 


of Windsor, Henri Landru, i ea ae 


Lawrence, 
others. 


Churchill, and many 


Illustrated. 24 s.<net (March bs ; 


The Sea Lark 


THOMAS HELM ~— 


The author sailed a 47-ft. schooner five ' 


thousand miles among the islands of 


‘the Caribbean and across to the jungle — 
coast of Central America. His account ' 


of the trip is packed with fishing, sail- 


ing, and hunting adventures. I/lus. and _ 


map end-papers. 18s, net, Maret 25% 


Coming in April P 
Captured 

Ca Ch aa 
in Tibet. 

- ROBERT FORD — 
Robert Ford, a radio officer 
employed by the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, was captured by the 
‘Chinese Communists when they 
invaded the country. 


He now tells. of all he saw and 
suffered. ’ Illustrated, 18s. 


Cyprus. 
A Portrait and an Appreciation — 
SIR HARRY LUKE, K.C.M.G., D.Litt. ~ 
Sir Harry Luke knows Cyprus 
in several capacities: .as former ~ 
administrator of the island; as 
an historian; as an archaeologist. 
He has brought each of these 


capacities to bear in the writing 
of this book. Illus. 21s. net 


Madeira 


CLAUDE DERVENN 


The reader is shown everything of 
interest from rich scenic beauty to 


traditional industries. 
and map. 


Two Wheels Z 


to Adventure 
Through Australia by Bicycle 
_ SHIRLEY DUNCAN 


A light-hearted story of an 11,000- mile 
bicycle trip round Australia ‘made by 
two girls. Illus. 16s. net (March 25) 


Stage Design — 


Throughout the World-since 1935 fs 


Preface by Fean Cocteau 


This beautifully produced book con- 


tains full surveys of France, Germany, 


‘Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom, and _ 


the U.S.A., and covers sixteen other. . 
countries. 160 pp. of illustrations of 
which 35. are in full colour. — 

5 guineas nee (March se 


76 illustrations — 
30s. net 
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focused in a supra- 


a apanese - “alent and tino tiie? sg help it to win any 
tance among English readers. Thanks to Dr. 


i: er” L touch more: of us deeply. 

so a ec cea Aes : | WILLIAM ‘PLOMER 
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ae ‘The Only, Chil: An ceaahiethy of Infancy 
ee ‘By James Kirkup. Collins. 13s. 6d. 

x4 ‘ WHEN I BEGAN’, Mr. ‘Kickup says, ‘after a “long period of physical 

and mental distress, to seek relief and restoration in remembering my 

: early childhood, ‘the only things I could bring to mind were the door 
iat _ and the shining door-knob of the house where I was born. These humble 


i ah PPA 


memories were also symbolic ones. I gazed, as I did when an infant 
boy, into the reflections which my hands could not reach. My looking 


- turned to finding, and the door slowly opened on pe sea that lay beyond 
a srtbe house, waiting to be explored ’. 


Layne’ door opened on many other things as wal Mr: Kirkup’s memory _ 


~ goes far back, as I fancy it does with most people; what is unusual in 
this book is that the memory should also be so exact. He remembers 


_ lived, and being entranced by the shining door-knob. Still very very 
near ‘the ground, his attention was drawn to everything on it, the boot- 
scraper, the dried mud and soot where he gathered his few treasures, a 
blade of grass plucked from among the cobbles, “a matchstick, a piece 
of gravel, a pink. tramway tricket, a button ’. Occasionally, alarmed by 
his fingers, a black beetle or a spider scuttled across the ground, To 
_ millions who were born in a working-class district of an industrial town 
dike South Shields, these memories must bring back their childhood. 
_ The memories are not sad; the endless interest of a child, seeing every- 
| ene for the first time, gives them a dark beauty. 
Mr. Kirkup was lucky in his father and mother. He was conscious 
$y very early that they loved him as he loved them without thinking of 
nf ee feeling as ‘love’: = 
. The word had no significance for me then, and-if anyone had asked 
me: ore yee love mee: ok should have had to say: ‘What do you 
- mean?’ 
In that ei is pithe very quality of a Eappy childhood i in which father, 
_ mother and son made up a little cheerful society of their own. 
Apart from home, the world of a child is filled with strange people 
ran who suddenly become familiar, and with new sights. Home as Mr. 
_ Kirkup remembers it consisted not only of the house, with the curiously 
‘ ate figured carpet and the lace window-curtains, each with endless mean- 
__ ing: there was also the backyard with the two rain-barrels whose tarred 
sides were covered with large blisters which fascinated him; and 
“ee behind that. was the back lane with the washing hung out along it, 
_. where the coalman and the fish wife came shouting their wares. 
a Gradually the world expanded to take in the neighbouring streets and 
ee “setae and the sea-shore and the town of South Shields. Then, to 
hems to that natural eet came the infant school, and ‘ shades 


; ) ae oe not easily ‘be aatched| 
as 


rties and meee as a 


Lady Murasaki has her choice public here, but the - 
mid ae any modern Japa writer. aoe Dr. 


crawling before he could walk on the door-step of the house where he — 


Pafllips ie was too Sy abeprhie everything to say what he thou oe 
At any rate his relations as he saw them then are exact portraits: ae 
Granny Johnson, kind and funny, smelling of stout and snuff, Aunt 
Lyallie with her adventurous sons, Uncle Martin who. was ‘ strange” oe 
and took young James for walks which generally ended in the news 


room of the Public Library where the child had to stand in silence 


while his uncle read the papers. That little scene gives vividly the feel- 
ing of a child lost among grown-ups. But his time was not wasted. All 
he could see were the boots and trousers of the men reading the papers 


» 
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on the other side of the news racks. He stared at them in fascination, __ 
as if he were reading them. Still, I think Mr. Kirkup goes too far when ia 
he says that wae 
though I was not conscious of this at the time, Shakespeare’ s view of — a 
man as a ‘ poor forked creature’ was one that I discovered for yee nr: 
at the age of four or so. «i 
In spite of Wordsworth, no child is quite so much a philosopher as that. A 
_ These immediate perceptions, along with the portraits of parents and i 
relations, are the best things in the book. But occasionally one feels that i” 
_ Mr. Kirkup remembers too much, indiscriminately, without separating : 
the significant from the trifling. There is little sense of the strangeness f 4 
of childhood. Instead Mr. Kirkup has given us a Dutch picture: it a 
certainly tells us much that we have forgotten. aot 
EDWIN Muir a 
G 
rit 


Women Galore : 


The English Woman in History. By Doris Mary: Stenton. ‘ 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. - , 


‘ LET WOMEN LEARN in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a_ 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence’. Such was the Pauline conception of the place of women in 
society, and from such a conception English women have shaken them- 
selves free only in comparatively recent times. Lady Stenton has directed . 
all her superb scholarship and her‘experience of many years of university. 
teaching to giving us a book of refreshing consequence. 

She begins by pointing out that in Anglo-Saxon England ‘ men and 
women lived on terms of rough equality with each other ’. For example, 
the Germanic code regarded marriage as a mutual contract: Aethel- 
bert’s laws laid it down that ‘if a wife wishes to depart with her 
children, she shall have half the goods’, and when Christianity first ee 
came to England abbesses were often the rulers of double monasteries = 
consisting of both. men and women. But the gradual infiltration of 
Pauline teaching, together with the Norman conquest, undermined the 4 
status of English women, especially those of noble birth. The feudal a 


_ world was_essentially a masculine society organised for war. The lady ‘a 


of wealth (about whom inevitably we know most in the Middle Ages) 
passed from the rule of father to the rule of husband, and benefited 
only from a lifelong subordination in that she might escape the penalties 
for crimes since, as Bracton said, ‘she was under the rod’. Only if a 
lady became a widow might she acquire overt power and independence 
and the right to choose her own second husband. In that position of 
legal and actual inferiority English ladies remained for over 600 years. 


If men and women loved, as no doubt they did, it had to be in secret: 


“Between the greedy desire of lords and parents to make marriage a 
means of increasing an estate in land, and the prurient attitude of the 
medieval Church towards love between men and women, romance had 
little chance ’. 

Naturally ordinary women were a little better off than the nobility so 
far as independence was concerned. For the peasant’s wife or farmer’s 


‘wife had a necessary part to play in the domestic economy. Even a 


villein’s widow was allowed to retain her husband’s holding so long as 
she performed the services due to the lord of the manor. A peasant’s 


- wife earned her keep and could therefore to some degree enforce her 


will. But the lord’s wife was merely the mistress of a large group of 
servants and was valued less for her butter-making than for her dowry. 

The Reformation did not at first improve the position of women. 
Indeed the church courts became vigorous in punishing sexual offences 
and clergy were given homilies to read on the importance of women 


- 


438 


obeying their husbands, though husbands were advised not to. beat their 
wives unless it was absolutely essential. ‘It is a sinne’, wrote the 
author of the Bride-bush (1619) ‘ for a man to come lower than God 
hath set him. It is not humility, but basenesse, to be ruled by her, whom 
he should rule’. Even those women—the wives of agricultural 
labourers, for example—who could assert some authority because their 
work was of value to the household’s welfare had a hard time. Toiling 
from dawn to dusk, with their earning power constantly interrupted by 
the birth of children, they were old long before their time. Crowded 
into insanitary cottages, as they were, tuberculosis was unavoidable and 
only good sense prevented incest. As Lady Stenton says, women today 
are fortunate that the ‘ good old days’ in the ‘ Merry England’ of the 
countryside have gone for ever. 

The Renaissance and the gradual extension of education among the 
upper classes led to the emergence of a number of cultivated women 
whose names and achievements have been preserved, although it was to 
be many years before education for women became general. Lady 
Stenton sketches the lives and work of several of the famous figures of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Lady Anne Clifford, Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, Margaret Fell, Aphra Behn, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and so on: Elizabeth Elstob, 
the first woman to study Anglo-Saxon, who was born at Newcastle in 
1683, is a less familiar character. Naturally in the latter part of her 
book Lady Stenton is unable to eschew cataloguing and some of her 
men readers may exclaim as the blue-stockings march forward one after 
the other, from Lady .Hester Stanhope to Florence Nightingale, 
‘ enough of these formidable, learned, and manly women”! Fortunately, 
perhaps, they were exceptions to the general rule. But the opportunity 
to make a noise in society could be seized. In the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries a lady of means could easily apply herself 
both to family life and to scholarship. It is much harder in our world 
where domestic service is nearly dead. Today a choice usually has to 
be taken—but at least the ambitious woman has a choice. 

In telling her story of women of the past one wonders if a fuller 
picture might not have been obtained if Lady Stenton had made 
some use of the records of the church courts and accounts of such 
simple love affairs as that of Roger Lowe. But these are minor criticisms 
of a valuable book. Naturally Lady Stenton admires her own predeces- 
sors in the world of learning and those pioneers who fought for and have 
at last attained virtual equality of the sexes. Let the cynics who 
maintain there is no such thing as social progress study this: book. 
And let those Englishwomen—and there are many—who still practise, 
or at least act, subjection, read it and take heart. 


MauricE ASHLEY 


‘The Procession of the Trojan Horse into Troy’, by Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo (1727-1804): an illustration from Eighteenth 
Century Italian Schools: Plates (National Gallery Publications, 42s.) 
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The Young Wordsworth 


William Wordsworth: Early Years. 1770-1803 
By Mary Moorman. Oxford. 50s. 


AS A WORK of reference this book is excellent. Mrs. Moorman has 
made no startling new discoveries, but she has assembled in one volume 
—something of a labour of love—all that is known of Wordsworth’s 
early life. New material, new evidence, mean new reference books. 
Mrs. Moorman is aware of this. ‘On the whole’, she says, ‘ what were 
mysteries before . . . are mysteries still’. Her book is invaluable now 
and will remain so as long as it is useful. Inevitably it will date and 
be superseded. 

_This would not be true if her book were equally praiseworthy as a 
biography. Unfortunately it is dull. It would be pleasant indeed if we 
could place the blame upen Wordsworth. Certainly his work needs to be 
read in bulk. Dull in quotation, it is even duller in paraphrase. Yet 
quotation is unavoidable in the biography of a poet, paraphrase a justi- 
fiable, if unhappy, alternative. The fault lies with the author. Her 
narrative gift is slight, she has little trust in her own powers of intuition, 
and writes an English that is both archaic and naive. Her unquestioning 
acceptance of Wordsworth’s visionary powers one quarrels with largely 
because it is unquestioning. There is a very real problem. Was 
Wordsworth a ‘mystic’, a ‘nature mystic’, or a ‘ visionary’? What 
do these words mean, which of these was he, and, if none of these, 
what? Mrs. Moorman’s replies are not helpful. How, one asks oneself, 
is one to remain attracted towards Wordsworth when invited to imagine 
him, a schoolboy, returning to the Tysons’ cottage ‘after long days 
and evenings on the hills or in the far valleys, fresh perhaps from the 
ecstasy of some visionary experience’. Similarly’when we learn that 
‘in middle life Wordsworth was fain to become a Distributor of 
Stamps” the quasi-poetic ‘ fain ’-gives to the prosaicness of his employ- 
ment a surely unintended comic bathos. However, these stylistic troubles 
and her repetitiousness (vide the entries under John Fleming) are per- 
haps of slight importance. The basic fault is the lack of trust in her own 
intuitive powers that makes her book more of a biographical com- 
mentary than a biography. We are given the facts, but very little help 
in assessing them. Consequently Wordsworth as a personality never 
emerges. It is the emotional crises that can be grasped only by a thrust 
in the dark that give a biography permanent interest. Mrs. Moorman 
has played safe. 

We read often that Wordsworth’s poetry and daily life are more 
closely interwoven than 
is usual even with the 
greatest poets. This is 
perhaps why his emo- 
tional relationships re- 
main so clouded. They 
force a distinction be- 
tween the man and the 
poet. Wordsworth recog- 
nised the distinction by 
destroying it. Human 
claims were sacrificed to 
the claims of his work. 
The rejection of Annette 
was inevitable. Her in- 
terests were, as Mrs. 
Moorman says, ‘ pure 
womanly’. But Words- 
worth rejected her not 
because art, nature, 
poetry meant nothing to 
her, but because she 
loved him in the wrong 
way. Her love demanded 
what, where Wordsworth 
was concerned, human 
love had no’ right to 
demand: a complete gift 
of self. This he reserved 
to his poetry. The deeper 
the love, the greater the 
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. "Lusitania 2 2 Swe 
aT Sia MARY HOEHLING 

HY Aare Pa Book Society recommendation. — 
pea On n May 7th 1915 the Lusitania was- _torpedoed by a 
German submarine off the Irish Coast. ‘She sank within 
a _. eighteen ‘minutes, taking down with her 1,198 people. This 
: Se ae book “ya the Na of her last peers days and their aftermath. 


Maanzerous Estate 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS | 
Cee. “2 ~ Book Society recommendation — 
6. om Whee el; don’t remember reading a better book on the Press 

than the one Mr. Weliams has written ’—WALTER TAPLIN, 
_ Observer. ef 
<> . the book walk be snapped up by everybody - <who wants 


ge tthe 


c=; Ese to ence’ how the Fleet Street wheels go round. My guess 
oo Bh bose is that. it-will be the source book of all time Dido 


— @ Smiths Trade News ae 
. oe beeen ein Z a - 24s. net , 


- | catastrophe and Imagination 


Rar «JOHN McCORMICK . 
4 _ The novel i is not dead, nor is it moribund, and in lively fashion 
a John McCormick sets out to refute the critics. In this impres- 


EROS; and he sets out to define this in relation to the many 
“catastrophes ’"—wars, revolutions and other meena! on 

sensibility—that have marked recent history. 

“Mr. McCormick knows exactly what a ‘novel should be 


Maa do ne Listener. 
; ‘ ctr at 25s, net <a 


vice Seanaeee Into the Dream 
Be ts CE DWAR D HYAMS 
; sca S Book Society Recommendation. ’ 
be siaient ssacds excels himself in his new novel which telis t the 
_ story of a basic modern dilemma seen through the eyes of a 
de} 4 young man, Edwin Cromer, the son of a plutocrat. From the 
, orchards of Kent to idyllic love-making in Switzerland and 
_ big ‘business in London: the reader is carried in a’ delightful 
_ story full of perceptive and credible characterisation to the 
“onan in a South American republic torn by revolution. 
al __- ‘I enjoyed and admired this clear-edged serious comedy . 


» ; = book is no mooning nostalgic indulgence. It is deeply ‘ti 


ae engaged: with our time “Manchester Guardian, = 
: ‘A5s. net. = 5 


“Elizabethan Quintet 


DENIS_ MEADOWS e 
Sir Francis Walsingham, and his ‘opponent in the war of 
ideals, Robert Persons, Sir John Harrington, Dr. Dee, the 


oa os ~ Queen’s astrologer and Mary Frith are the pects of these 


F biographical BReiches ee 
-* ,, , In short, Mr. Meadows has not so ni produced new 
facts about his heroes and heroine as gathered up all the 
_ known facts and anecdotes to shed light on their characters. 
His skill is in character-drawing, and in this lies the attraction 
te of his book’ —Times Literary Supplement. + 
: co 335 net 


| ’ Pie sive study, he holds that the novel has a unique relationship to — 


By means of a searching analysis and comparison of D. H. Lawrence. 
and Albert Schweitzer, Mr. Murry (author of D. H. Lawrence: Son of Woman, 


St os oe the ae and spiritual perplexities of Western Man. . 18s. 


LOVE, FREEDOM AND SOCIETY | 


— 


. Air Vice-Marshal 


EL J. Kingston- -McCloughry eke 


“The author arrives at a somewhat fuller statement of the case he 
‘made for the reconsideration of Service functions in his book The Direction 


- of War... he has a clear view but again he avoids dogmatic advice. 
=< “he book, in fact, is a survey. As such it should serve staff and defence 


colleges admirably, but... deserves to be read by statesmen and 
by those who provide statesmen with their resources.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


GLOBAL STRATEGY 


te 
] 


The Art of Translation — 


‘Mr. Savory is an analyser, a compressor, he gets straight down to the : 
difficulties . . -I think anyone about to engage in-translation should read his 
book, and all readers of translations will benefit also... among my debts 

to Mr. Savory are many quotations from other translators. And he can be 
devastating himself.’ Cyril Connolly in the SUNDAY TIMES 16s. 


“THEODORE H. SAVORY 


\ 


T. H. White 


‘It is surprising and refreshing to find a novel written in the manner of 
Stevenson and dedicated to his memory... Mr. White takes us inside Rockall, 


_ which has been hollowed out by a scientist aged 157, who is planning to rule 


the world from this storm-swept rock... such is the power of this fantasy 
that everything seems probable and possible.’ John Betjeman in the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 15s, 


: - THE MASTER 


Faith Compton Mackenzie 


A charming and wittily written period piece by the author of that pee 


novel The Crooked Wall. 2s. 6d. 
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An Easy Victim 


An unusually gripping and tense novel, unfolded in a series of police 


questionings put to Georg Garba, clerk i in a Paris printing works. The 
excitement mounts in an extraordinary way as Garba’s past is revealed in 
a pattern of question and answer. . ~ 13s. 6d. 


LUCIEN FARAGO 


ina 


Stay the Execution 


Daniel Nash has again chosen an up-to-the-minute theme, and has combined 
this with his talent for character creation and for vivid dialogue. 15s. 


DANIEL NASH 


Lucy Crown 


‘The feeling for time and place is impeccable, the settings are realistic, the 


dialogue tingles like ice in a highball. Well worth reading for the heap of 


good things in it.” NEW STATESMAN This brilliant novel by the author 
of The Young Lions is in all the bookshops. 16s, 


IRWIN SHAW 


all prices are net 


Three maps, 18s. 
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one CHARLES — 
_* MORGAN’S 


. Ss oe novel of Italy 


. be Challenge 

; ,, to Venus» 
y His Prose is as polished as 
ever.’ —The Times. ‘No other 
novel is so well composed.’— 


* Daniel George (Spectator) 
* : I5s. 


LANE 
-KAUFFMANN 


Six Weeks in March 


A comedy of publishing 
manners...adramaof publish- 
ing morals. By the author of 
_ The Perfectionist.’ TIS. 


* SIMONA 


4 

x PAKENHAM 

* Ralph Vaughan 
-* Williams 

* A DISCOVERY OF HIS Music 
** A book for the ordinary 
* listener in which the author 
4 has something compelling to — 
say about the most notable 


compositions of Vaughan 
* Williams. . 18s, 
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G. D. H. COLE 
The Case for 


Partnership 


Discusses the essential con- 
ditions for the revival of Guild 
Socialism. 7s. 6d. % 


: E. H. CARR 
«x The New 


i * Society - 


A reprint of.the volume of six 
* lectures delivered in the Third 
x Programme in 1951. 8s. 6d. 


APRIL 4 


St. MARTIN’S 
LIBRARY 


Paper-back editions of 
famous Macmillan books 
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THE WONDROUS CROSS ag 
H. F. Lovell Cocks’ ¥ : 


A wonderfully inspiring message on the meaning and power of the Cross of 
Jesus, by Dr. Lovell Cocks, Principal of Western College, Bristol. A reading 
from the book has already been broadcast in the Home Service Programme. 

‘ 75 ]'= net 


THE COVENANT PEOPLE OF GOD 
H. F. Wickings 


The stages of God’s 
explained in English that everybody can understand. Clear and challenging. 
Four maps in three colours. ; 9/ 9/6 net 


THE CROSS IN THE CHURCH 
Stephen Neill 


These four lectures given by Bishop Stephen Neill present the teaching of the 
Cross of Christ in relation to everyday living in our contemporary world. 
He deals with the Passion; -Suffering; Cae and Proclaiming the 


Gospel. Aly net 
MENTAL PAIN AND THE CURE 
_-« OF:~ SOULS aie 

s HL Guntrip 


Dr. Guntrip discusses the new conceptions of the nature of petsonaken that 
have arisen out of post-Freudian research. 10/6 net 


- THE TEN WORDS 
Sydney Myers 
A study of the Ten Commandments and their relevance to our contemporary 
life to-day. The author urges a return to an older and better way. This book 
was commended in the ‘ Cross in the Midlands’ Programme | of the B.B.C. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST | 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK S* 


We can supply all Books 


reviewed or advertised in : 
The Listener and all 


other Publications 


STOCK OF OVER 3 MILLION VOLUMES 
* 


Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Music, Handicraft Tools and Materials, Magazine 
_ Subscriptions, Lending Library, Foreign Stamps 


_ JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! You buy Books published at 10/6, - 
12/6, and more for ONLY 4/-! Write today for details 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


revelation, through the Old and New Covenants, | 


The Three Wives ALEX FRASER _ 


The Theory & Practice 
of Communism 


R. N. CAREW HUNT 
5th revised edition 


Completely revised, augmented and sea 
up to date in the light of recent changes of — 
_ emphasis in Soviet thought. ‘The best short _ 


account of Marxism,froma: critical stand- 
point that has come my way’—EDWARD 
CRANKSHAW, Observer. 188. 


Living From the Land 


A Guide to Farm Management _ 
FRANK SYKES. 


A highly successful farmer Be his 
methods. He feels strongly that the 


| weakest factor in agriculture lies in farm 
management. Constructive and practical> 


For the specialist and the general reader. 
Ready March 25 ILLUSTRATED 21s. 


DETECTIVE NOVELS ‘OF DISTINCTION 
Robbery with Violence JOHN RHODE 12s6d 
IIs a 
Death i ina Mist ELIZABETH SALTER~ IIs PT 


Dead in a Row GWENDOLINE BUTLER I Is6d_ 


GEOFFREY BLES 


One of the 
most absorbing 

adventure stories — 
ever written 


TWO 
CAPTAINS 


Venyamin Kaverin 


15s 


The mute Dave fs 
Sanya Grigoryev, fishing in the 
river for blue crabs, happens 
upon an intriguing discovery. — 

This starts a chain of wt 
events that 

will rivet the attention of all 
fireside adventurers from 
fourteen to forty and upwards. 


What happened to _ 
Captain Tatarinov’s ill- fated 
Polar expedition? 

Why did the schooner 

ST. MARIA never return? 

What put Captain Alexander 
Grigoryeyv in the front rank BE 
popular heroes in modern 

Soviet fiction? 


A book that will even check the = 
file ae a the most - ( 


—————— 


quired the creation of an 
ympathy by persons | who, consciously or 


takes: teh at fhe recent ‘ morbid splcations? that 
bi on Wordsworth’s relationship with his sister. Hoping 
_ perhaps th acts speak for themselves’ she neglects to enter into 

ay discuss that might clarify the issue. Certainly their love was 
abnormal, unnatural, if by this we mean extraordinary, rarely intense. 
We w ; justified in referring, with Mr. Bateson, to their. 
ef however, with reservations. Incest is an ugly 


is a ‘the ‘Annette episode, commands a very reluctant admiration. * 
One had hoped that anew ‘ most complete’ biography would help 
Paaire. these problems. By refusing the challenge, Mrs. Moorman lessens 


an achievement that one would not wish to denigrate. Her book is full | 


+ Sat useful acon. Feoabenerily it is indispensable. 
>: Sry Saige STEVENSON 


- ae Half” a Life 


It's Me, O Lord! By A. E. Coppard. Methuen, 22s. 6d. 


Srna STORIES OF A. E. Coppard are all magic. Baractimes the trick 


comes off, sometimes it doesn’t. When a man works by instinct’ he 
_ shows his humanity i in his failures. Coppard’s best tales are a glance 
at emotion fixed in abstract time and abstract space, a wonderfully near 
_ view of remote distance. And always in the midst of them is Coppard 
a _ himself, one of those men like the traveller in ‘ Dusky Ruth ’ who ‘ love 
to gaze with the mind at things that can never be ‘seen, feel at least the 
~ throb of a beauty that will never be known ’. If he is less exciting now, 
in his autobiography, it is because he curbs his extravagance to tell us 
_ what he has seen and known. His visions are elsewhere. - 
At nine years of age he had already finished with schooling. His 
- first job was. somehow appropriate: he became slave to an itinerant 
’ seller of lamp-oil, shouting ‘ Oil! Oil! ’ about the streets for his master. 
At home he-helped his consumptive father make uniforms for police- 
men. His mother had been housemaid to a butcher. Soon she was 
widowed, and young Alf was sent off to London relatives who placed 
»him with Mr. Alabaster, ‘a nice agreeable Jew’ with a tailoring estab- 
‘lishment in Whitechapel. After a short spell as messenger for Reuter’s 
__ he returned to his mother in decent poverty at Brighton; he testifies that — 
to buy coal by the twopennyworth is ‘a token of uneasy living *. His 
_ mother was now working at a laundry for half-a-crown a day, an 
_ she had three other children to support. A job as office-boy to a local 
_ firm of auctioneers started Coppard on his erratic ascent through the 
7 evels of clerkdom in a variety of firms. At twenty-seven he married 
_ a plumber’s daughter, and a year later came the decisive move—to 
- _ Oxford, where he attended daily at the Eagle Ironworks. 


public library. He tells us he knew by instinct which books to read 
and which to ignore. His approach was as natural as his zest for 


running, boxing, tate cricket and football. At Oxford he met 


* é Sears marty achieve ents of men younger than himself. 
‘successfully that after twelve years at the ironworks he gave up 
; and devoted himself, from All Fools’ Day 1919, entirely to 

¢ was now past forty, and this is where we leave him at the 


~ looks outward; in his stories he dwells: within. Both are parts 0 
d not ‘want or E ned 


pak the ¢ natural Benes of “Desk 


} Its sa iasaiory innocence. -Wordsworth’s ‘Selfishness in ‘thie: as in 


tc Se se had long been drawn towards poetry, ead ‘ seekingly ’ at the 


“ime, woe moves in a double direction: Fao waves ae memo 
and retreat and arrive again’ on a fresh flood of association. F 


autobiography, but the stories are, as he knew, the more relevant. Y¢ 
this account of a particular man at a particular moment has its delight 


too. If both man and moment now seem as’ remote as the Spanish x 
Armada it is because he was a naive artist who enjoyed life and did ae & 


instinct what others are hindered — from doing by education ee 
knowledgeable awareness. 
IprIs PARRY 
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Beyond the Prophets _ 


Love, Freedom and Society : 
By J. Middleton Murry. Cape. ser. ‘ tr é 


THAT THE CIVILISATION of the West is in the throes of a profound 
- crisis*is, as Mr. Murry says, a commonplace; and it is equally evident 


‘that the crisis manifests itself at every level of human life: economic, 


political, moral, and spiritual. ‘ What is probably the mightiest change _ 


that has ever occurred in the conditions of the life of man cannot fail 
to have revolutionary consequences for his consciousness’. We are all 
wie ae to adjust ourselves to this crisis, even if we do no more than 
try to shelter under some illusion with the hope that it will outshine 
our brief span of anguish. Every such crisis of the human spirit 
produces its prophets of salvation, and around these prophets gathers 
a host of scribes and commentators, intent on expounding one particular 
panacea. 

.. The best of these commentators will pass from prophet to prophet 


_and then pronounce a judgement on them. Mr. Murry has made his 


choice and defends it in this book. He allows himself one arbitrary 
assumption—that the essentials of Western civilisation are inconsistent 
with ‘the materialist religion of Communism’. I do not wish to 


challenge this assumption, but since he reaches a conclusion that ‘man — 


must face the tragic question without the refuge and support of reli- 


gious faith’, he might have given more than one or two passing — 
He admits that 


references to what he calls ‘a very mighty religion ’. 
‘the crisis of humanity today is primarily a crisis of society and only 
derivatively a crisis of the individual’, and that practically the whole 
world ‘ believes in a millennium to be created by means of the machine ’. 
To this millennial vision, based on the inescapable fact that our lives 
are now dependent on the power-machine, he opposes the prophecies 


of D. H. Lawrence, whose millennium envisions the abolition of the © 


machine. He might equally have opposed Gandhi and Vinoba, who not 
merely ‘envision’ the abolition of the machine, but have created a 
mass movement that accomplishes this aim. Presumably these prophets 
are excluded from consideration because they have no great regard for 
“the essentials of Western civilisation ”. 

The second prophet chosen by Mr. Murry as significant i in this time 
of crisis is Albert Schweitzer. He might have chosen Simone Weil or 
Karl Jaspers, Martin Buber or Albert Camus, Jung or Rank, but 
Lawrence and Schweitzer are chosen because ‘they seem to. me 
antipodal ’. 


~ Schweitzer places his confidence in rational thinking; Lawrence places 
no confidence in it at all. Lawrence is an artist, or more truly a poetic 
and romantic genius; Schweitzer is not, Lawrence is a tragic figure; 
Schweitzer is not. The extent of the agreement between them is the 
more impressive. For they have important beliefs in common: first a 
common conviction that we are experiencing the end of Christian 
civilisation; second, a common conviction that whatever salvation is 
‘possible depends upon opening up new sources of love. The third 

_ thing they have in common is a rejection of traditional Christianity, 
and, in particular, of the belief in a loving creator-God. Yet both are 
deeply religious men,... 


Mr. Murry’s exposition of the message of both these prophets is clear 
_and incisive. His understanding of Lawrence is, as we all know, based 
on intimate knowledge of the man as well as of his works. There have 
been many critical works on Lawrence in recent years, but I know of 
nothing so balanced and persuasive as the hundred pages devoted to 
him in this book. Mr. Murry believes that Lawrence ‘was the most 
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difficult part of hig Book Mr. Murry tries 

( bol awrence and Schweitzer, or rather to 


A summary will probably misrepresent his meaning, but he 
that we can only be redeemed through tragedy, and that the 
of Christianity as a supernatural religion offers us this possi- 
_ bility. There was always an opposition between Christianity and 
i tragedy. ‘Since the Christian religion conceived Jesus as God and 
4 _ Saviour, no development of the tragic consciousness beyond the Greek 
‘was possible in minds for which the Christian religion was the total 
‘truth. For such minds tragedy did not and could not happen. Human 
top necessarily ended in salvation or damnation; and tragedy was not 
a possible e expression of the verity of the human condition’. Tragedy — 
- Fe-emerged as the Christian faith decayed, above all in the secular. 
mind of Shak who remains ‘the supreme poet and prophet 
of the modern world’. Since the modern world no longer believes in 
i salvation and damnation, it might be possible to reanimate Christianity 
in the form of tragedy. ‘ I believe ’, concludes Mr. Murry, ‘ that those 
who are overwhelmed by their sense of the pathos of the Christian 
civilisation: its failure, its disruption, its self-betrayal, of which they 
_ share the-guilt, may find relief, and: purification, and peace by learning 
to regard the history of Jesus as the archetypal tragedy and by entering 
into the spiritual experience that comes from it. This reawakening 
_ of the. ‘tragic consciousness would involve no escape from reality, no 
violation of. integrity. On the contrary, it would proceed from a more 

- resolute acceptance of the truth concerning the human condition’. 


A Christianity that ends with the exh on the Cross?—that would . 


indeed be a revolution of the religious consciousness. But Lawrence 
and, in his more prosaic way, Schweitzer too, conceived such a possi- 
2 _ bility: an image, not of redemption but of tragic suffering that gives 
us the understanding that ‘Jesus is the human consciousness in its 
ee aes “arate sensitised “3 love ’*. 
. Herserr READ 
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. ’The. Unlatched Hour | 


- sun ea AML gets by Barus Singer. 7 
“Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. & =e 


THe MOST IMPRESSIVE GROUP of. poems in Mr. — Singer’s new 
collection (his first, and a recommendation of the | Poetry Book Society) 
_ is a sequence of fifty sonnets ‘to a dying man’. In finding language 
a to match his high theme Mr. Singer shows that he has learned well 
iz from his ancestors: eo 

-__ L. promise you by the harsh funeral Bs Pre 

Of thoughts | d in a spun desire, 

: And by the unlatched hour, and by the fall 


eee 


tar Of more than bodies into more than fire . 


and intensity which this poet at times sartethe show once 
the sonnet—‘ infinite riches in ao room ’—is - 
a approached by any other form when it comes to’the supreme themes 
art; and the echoes here of Donne and Shakespeare play their correct 
part. I can imagine no better or more salutary exercise 
to write: verse but have ag to say, than to 


or the simplicity of no. XXII 


rete fort us, ae pestitudes slink | Se Ce 
Like butlers towards us with His blood i a bowky 2 AN 


What words can say to me the words have said _ 
Out there where nothing happens since you are 
‘No longer there for things to happen to . 


~_A great deal of hard work and love of language has gone into iietes a 
sonnets, and the result is a set of poems which must be among ‘the 


finest exercises in this form since’ Auden’s ‘In Time of War’. 


After reading the sonnets—which I had already seen in Botteghe peti 


Oscure—I was myself disappointed with the rest of the poems in 
Still and All. The long poem ‘ The Love of Orpheus’ contains some 
_ fine writing in the romantic manner: 
The ghosts now are gone in their eeiced wardrobes’ most peseeral 
Parade of their habits to sleep, sleep deep as he passes. 


- but I got no feeling of being involved in the theme (another ambitious _ 
~ one, but not this time, I thought, a justified choice) and the final 
impression the poem left me with was that of a very high-class prop~ — 


shop for some modern production (Anouilh ?), a museum of fine words, 
The much slighter ‘ Tristan and Iseult ’, 
Lay them beside each other in the subway. 
Link hands in prayer 
But do not stare. 
Such obsequies might strike them as disturbing. 
seemed better controlled; but perhaps the long poem in a regular 
metre is something we have got to get used to over again. Certainly 
“The Transparent Prisoner ’, for instance, has a story to tell, but once 


\ 


-again I am not sure that Mr. Singer’s "purely, linguistic exuberance _ 


doesn’t militate against this to some extent: not entirely, for there 
is no doubt he needs a story to keep him—and us—on the rails, and 
that some of his poems are a bit word drunk.. But that is after all a 
fault on the right side. It is better to offer too much than too little. 
Perhaps Mr. Singer, out of the fulness of his love of words, will go on 
to write a verse drama, though not, it is to be hoped, in the manner 
of Mr. Fry. ‘ 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


Quite Different 


A Drug-taker’s Notes. By R. H. Ward. Gollancz. 16s. 


THERE ARE FASHIONS in drug-taking. In De Quincey’s day opium had 
romantic associations which it has since lost: just over a hundred years 
ago hashish was all the rage—Gautier and Baudelaire were among the 
frequenters of the ‘Club des Hachischins ’. 
by the ether-parties which were a by-product of the discovery of 
anaesthetics, although hashish had a return to favour in the form of 
marihuana. 

Mescaline (whose remarkable properties were described by Havelock 
Ellis more than fifty years before Aldous Huxley) on the other hand 
has never caught on, except among certain American Indian tribes whose 
alternative sources of intoxicants are somewhat restricted. A similar 
neglect may be expected for the new drug L.S.D. whose effects are 


- discussed in this book. The experiences which it induces are too extreme, 


and potentially too disagreeable, to be embarked upon lightly; but their 
very strangeness is an attraction to the adventurous. Every psychiatrist 
in the country sooner or later finds himself asked to provide a dose of 
mescaline or L.S.D. for intellectuals who want to measure their sensi- 
bilities against those of Mr. Huxley. 

Mr. Ward is such a one. In describing and commenting upon his 
subjective experiences after taking lysergic acid on six occasions he does 
not claim to have written a scientific book. This will be sufficiently 
obvious to scientists. What is offered here is an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion, rather than a systematic report of his experiences. It is noticeable 
that the description of his thoughts while taking laughing gas is no less 
vivid and assured than the account of the L.S.D. ‘experiments’, 
although the former happened nineteen years before. In neither case is 
one able to distinguish actual memories from later attempts to recapture 
an elusive and temporary state of mind. His notes, taken at the time, 
were not always helpful. In some instances they ceased altogether during 
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crucial ‘Sour o “i Mie. intoxications, 
Sie to express ¥ what he was feeling, 
- good !—it would never be possible to describe this. One is just quite 


are as difficult to describe in words as jokes from The New Yorker, and 
in neither case is it much use to a ‘But you should have seen 

the pictures! * 
In spite of his momentary despair, Mr, Ward largely mucosa! in 
& recreating the splendours and the horrors to which the drug introduced 
_ him. At times his style becomes heavy with metaphor, but this is 


fs perhaps inevitable when one tries to communicate the incommunicable. 


In his opening and closing chapters, however, he discusses his theory 
of the different levels of consciousness and here the argument is confused 
_ by implicit ° (and not always recognised) value-judgements. ~To. Mr. 
Ward, it seems, every experience reflects reality in direct proportion to- 
the intensity with which it is felt; so that when, under the influence of 
a drug, one ascends to - “a higher level of the scale of consciousness ” 


4 _ this is assumed to represent a more direct apprehension of reality. 


THE PRESENT REVIEWER has encountered Shri Krishna once or twice 
in.a casual way; has attended his birth and festival at Dewas; has seen 


Fe _. his palace dances at Chhatarpur; has read the Bhagavad Gita and the — 


tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana; possesses a picture by Jamini 


Roy of a young farmer claiming distant cousinhood; is indeed on nearer 
“nodding terms with Krishna than with any other god. This is not 
saying much, for to what god does one venture to give a nod? 


_ Jehovah’s awful one cer- 
tainly imvites no re- 
- sponse. ‘ Down on your 
~ knees!’ is the more 
a ge injunction. Krish- 
inclines to gaiety. 
hon if he kills a dragon: 
. he dances on its teeth, 
which St. Michael would 
not do. He is gay to the 
point of silliness. 


Mr. W. G. Archer, 
hedonist as well as 
scholar, custodian of 


human values as well as 
Keeper of the Indian 
Section of the Victoria ; 
and Albert Museum, is a 
perfect biographer for 
— this wayward deity. Dis- 
-crepancies have. to be 
_ faced. How is it that the 
_ warrior ~ who — drives 
Arjuna into battle and . 
lectures him en route on 
the nature of the uni- 
verse is also a dark-. 
_ Skinned cowboy who se- 
~ duces hundreds of cow- 
_ girls? The answer is - 
that there must have been two deities who coalesced. The earlier < 
one, the warrior, fits neatly into the Indian. cosmogony as an- 


“The Stealing of the Clothes’ 


of cattle-keepers in the Jumna valley, was cheerful, disrespectful - 


‘needed tidying up. He was tidied up in two directions—one social, 
the other mystic. Socially he became a king, who was legally 
married to hundreds of queens and was consequently respectable. 
Mystically, his amours—or rather the longings that were felt for him 
_—symbolised the longings of the soul for God. The famous round 
dance, in which each girl believes that she, and she alone, dances with 
the beloved is ridiculous in terms of the body, possible in terms of the 
spirit. The infinite has enough to go round—enough and to spare. 


~ 


ex _ different in every way ’. It seems that lysergic-acid-induced experiences — 


_ life is worth an age without a name’ when flushed with the ex< tement » 


Sines. The Blue Boy a3 er ce — : : & 


The Less: of Krishna. By W. C. ches Allen and Unwin. 30s. — ne f 


an illustration to the Bhagavata Purana, Kangra, Punjab Hills, « 
"c2 1790 : 


to the priesthood and to his elders, scandalously amorous, and he — 


ening of awareness 
g eril of death, or by less 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have quoted * One crowded hour of glorio 


of tiding with the Volunteers on Musselburgh sands. But. perception sf 
an active process, not a mere registering of stimuli, and it is likely that - a 
in these moments of heightened awareness the observer is peculiarly — 
apt to project his own feelings into the things he sees. This is pre-_ 
sumably why there is such a wide divergence in the reports which — 


different subjects give of their experiences with these drugs. ~ 


For his own reasons, Mr. Ward soon had enough of L.S.D. rise 
disillusionment was accelerated by a friend’s describing a similar access 
of ‘ hyper-reality feelings’ which occurred in clear consciousness, » and 
was - essentially religious. _ “I do not say that. mystical | experience 18 
necessarily “better ” than narcotic experience, only that ‘it is different 
in kind ’, he writes: but the whole tenor of this last, and most Bea Bee 
tive, chapter belies his won 


— 


~ a paar 


a M, CaRSTAIRS. 


Z SW arior counsellor, aie villager, divine principle, flautist, ‘great - 
king: these are some of Krishna’s aspects,.and to them must be 
added the destroyer of dragons, the Hercules-Siegfried hero who makes — 
the earth habitable for men. It is no wonder that in India so varied a 
deity exercises a wide appeal. Hindu religion has the high distinction 
of being -non-propagandist. _ But if it abandoned that ‘distinction, as 
Buddhism in en appears to be dame. and competed with Christ 
ianity. and Islam as the 
unique representative of 
- Truth, it might- well — 
push Krishna forward as 
its champion. There is 
no one in its contem-— 
porary pantheon, neither — 
Siva nor Durga, who. 
would function nearly as 
well. 

Mr. Archer is ‘mainly: 
encore Krishna 
in painting and he in- 
cludes as many as forty 
miniatures of the. Kan- — 
gra Valley and_ ‘other. 
schools. One of thenm—__ 
_ the coloured frontispiece 
—is of amazing beauty. 
The remainder are use-_ 
ful reminders. and show 
the- > _ designs clearly — 
enough | in black and- 
white. But the reproduc- 
~ tion process has not suc- 
ceeded very well. For, 
instance, the” illustration — : 
of Krishna taking Radha — ‘4 
home under his umbrella 
gives no idea either. of — 
the exquisite ‘original (now i in Lahore) or. of a good photograph of that 4 
original. Mr. Archer is also concerned with Krishna in poetry and gives 


a. 


From £ ‘The Loves of Krishna’ a 


incarnation of Vishnu. The later one began as a godling of a group readable translations of poems, both isub-erauy and suber sees that = 4 


have been inspired by him. ms 
On the whole our Blue Boy comes out - well. ‘Some. imaginative 
legends attach to him, some profound thoughts, some tenderness, and — ¢ 
his birth story (where. ‘the Wicked King massacres the Innocents inthe 
hope of destroying the God) evokes unexpected echoes. The presen 
reviewer feels it however his duty to conclude with a word of warning — 
to prospective worshippers: Krishna can be appallingly silly. His sense 
of fun makes the heart to sink. He adores practical jokes. When ne ve 
mirth is at its height he steals the cowgirls’ dresses while nee +}, 
bathing; and hangs them <5 a “ig As an alternatives he 
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aca AX Book on Pastoral Work for Ministers, Doctors, 
ae ia? - Social Workers and Teachers 


By W. L. CARRINGTON, M.D. 
This is an unusual, possibly a unique book, on pastoral 
7 oh eases work, v written by a practising psychiatrist out of his own 
i oe pastoral -experience, and his teaching of ministers and 
ca ee mlouical students of many denominations. 
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Re A Symposium edited by R. E. DAVIES 
Drs. Eric Baker, W.F.Lofthouse, F.C. Pritchard, Gordon Rupp, 
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“TWANG WITH OUR MUSIC 
By BASIL MAINE 


The Gathor is a leading musical authority. In this book he 
has collected together a series of essays about music as 
varied as the Lutenist Ayres and the Bach Passions; and 
here are informed criticisms, vivid recollections, amusing 
anecdotes, and an interesting series of hitherto unpublished 
a Elgar letters. 
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Emile Zola 


“*Zola’s reputation with the general English reading public suffered 
for long from the inadequate translations available.. This situation 
is being rapidly remedied.”” _ Angus Wilson in the Observer. 
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The four most intriguing women 
' who ever lived form the subject 
of his ‘ immensely readable’ book. . 
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by S. W. Roskill 


Covers 1942-43 with the 
aid of 35 maps and 35 other 
illustrations. 


“ More vivid and exciting than 
any... ‘I was there’ fiction ” 
2 Truth 
“Bears the stamp of weighty 
authority. As for the narrative 
style, it has a sweeping power 
that gives to the work a classic 
quality ” 
Nottingham Guardian 
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THE, LISTENER 


The shape of 


Ns HAS THE STEEL INDUSTRY had so much to contribute 

to Britain’s scientific progress, as well as to her hasic 
services and other industries. What is the next great project 
that will challenge the steel industry’s versatility and skill ? 
The devising of special steels to help tomorrow’s aircraft 
break the ‘heat barrier’? Co-operation with physicists to build 
new plant for atomic power stations ? This much is certain — 
Britain’s future is closely linked to the growth and development 
of steel. What is the state-of this vital industry? 


New men, new methods. New plant is coming intoservice. 
Advanced instrumentation in the works is streamlining the 
whole process of steel production. The pattern of steelmaking 
is changing its shape. The whole industry is growing. 

What are the openings in this great and growing industry? 
They are for the men with skill and technical qualifications, 
Men who work well with both men and machines. ‘Their jobs 
are tremendously varied. They carry great responsibility. 

In a steelworks today you might find a young man in 
charge.of a £5 million plant. You would see metallurgists, 
mathematicians and chemists, not only usfng their technical 


steel to come 


knowledge in their special fields but applying their ability 
to a varied range of practical problems. And you would see 
arts men as well as engineers and scientists. 


As production goes up and the industry takes on its new 
look, these men are on their way up too. There is no limit to 
the prospects in store for the industry andthe people who 
work in it. 

Steel is a modern industry. An industry to which the men 
who run it bring skill, technical knowledge and enthusiasm. 
It looks confidently towards a great future — to the shape 
of steel to come. 


Steel is quick to make use of all the 
most modern techniques; television, 
Sor example. In a steelworks this 
can give a man a second pair of eyes 
— perhaps to. watch an operation. 
going on inside a furnace, where it 
would otherwise be invisible. 
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Notable. Quarieite. 


Dark Ladies. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 18s. 


. HELEN OF TROY, Sappho of £fbo8; ee of Egypt, the dark lady 
of Shakespeare: one might expect them to burst the covers of the book 
in which Mr. Iyor Brown has so ably collected them. What a party! 
What a salon they would make! Not a dull motent; for even were one 
marooned a little too long in a corner with Helen, that magnificent but 
perhaps rather dumb hatch from an outsize egg, the dazzle of her 


beauty would compensate, though one might give a wistful look at the - 


enspelled groups surrounding the Sapphic brilliance and the Alexandrian 
fireworks. The pitch-ball eyes and high white brow of Shakespeare’s 
bad angel, probably rather jealous of the others, would be quite out- 
classed. Before long the groups break up; Sappho has seen Helen. She 
tries out the beautiful Spartan hatch: is she fit for the cultivated 

' Academy for young women on Lesbos? Definitely not; she may get a 
poem or two, but intellectual attention would be wasted. Sappho turns 
to Cleopatra; but Egypt has spied a handsome and powerful foreign 

_ prince just arrived: they are leaving together. Sappho decides to try 
out the black-eyed wench, who seems sulky but intelligent. Not a dull 
moment; and nor is there any in Mr. Ivor Brown’s brilliantly know- 
ledgeable book. 

He presents his four women life-size, against their backgrounds of 
legerid, history, poetry and drama; few readers will not-learn about 
‘them a good many interesting things unknown to them before. He 
limns in Helen’s career; he is dubious about the egg; he makes her 
normally born of Leda and Tyndareus; from the panoply of myth and 
legend he extracts the dazzling creature, who, unlike Sappho, Cleopatra, 
and the black-eyed temptress, lives by her beauty alone, and by the 
history her beauty made. No evidence shows her an_ interesting 
character. Was she a blonde? Homer does not suggest it, nor Euripides, 
and Achaeans of the Mycenaean age were usually dark, But Mr. 
Brown, having seen so many stage Helens, admits that he is inclined 
to imagine her, as most of us do, a glorious blonde. He sketches her 
youth in the rich, civilised court of twelfth-century Sparta (so different 
from the later iron-and-blood Sparta of Lycurgus). Poetry and drama 
have cradled her down the ages, she was the fatal heroine of the’ most 
famous siege in history; she remains, says Mr. Brown, a statue who 
never comes quite to life. 

With Sappho (she and Cleopatra are perhaps the best of these four 
admirable studies) we move into history. Sappho, no beauty, had 
magnetic attraction for both men and women. Like Elizabeth Bennet, 
she had wit, an animated countenance and remarkably fine eyes; she was 
obviously a charmer. Her admirer, the poet Alcaeus, called her ‘ holy ’; 
she married, and became the devoted mother of a daughter. Mr. Brown, 
in the face of the strong evidence of some of her poetry and of the 
conviction of twenty-five centuries, thinks her Lesbianism may have 
been only emotional; since ‘the ferocious and destructive piety’ 
of the early Church burnt most of the evidence no one can say for 
certain, but it is not a view which has ever had much hold. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, her translators, such as Namby- 
Pamby Phillips, Sir Edwin Arnold, and John Addington Symonds (who 
certainly had no right to prudery in this matter), changed the sex of 
the beloved to one more suitable; Gladstone, to his credit, retained it. 
Whatever Sappho’s precise relations with the young women of her 
Academy, the education of these delightful girls by the cultured, 
passionate and witty poet had a civility unknown to the high Athenian 
culture of a century and a half later, when, as Mr. Brown points out, 
the feminine Academy could not have been opened. 

Next, Alexandrian culture and Cleopatra. Mr. Brown rises to his 
splendid theme, equipped with classical and Shakespearean lore, 
and all the drama that has surged round it through the centuries. He 
quotes even Shaw, though the approach of that Wesleyan-bred Irish 
ere to magnificent Egypt and her resounding love affairs calls to 

frisking elephant. ‘I shall see,’ she might have com- 
aac “some Dublin playwright kitten my greatness . . .’ But in the 
main Mr. Brown sticks to the Cleopatra recorded by historians and 


s ‘greatest poetic drama of ‘all time; Mx, Brown’s ea. imaginative 
_ treatment rises to the theme. 
si: ae ere ce eg Dark Lady i is, of course, a step down to earth. 
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But here too scholarship makes an interesting quest; here are all the 
theories and arguments set out; ardent Shakespeareans © will follow 


them with absorption: even the hitherto incurious may be stirred to 


fresh interest in the white forehead and pitch-ball eyes of the elusive 
siren. 

There are one or two points in this absorbing book that one might 
take up with Mr. Brown, but space lacks; they must wait. Anyhow, 
to read it both adds to knowledge and kindles imagination. 

ROSE MACAULAY 


The Journalistic Tragedy 


Dangerous Estate: The Anatomy of Newspapers 
By Francis Williams. Longmans. 24s. 


Mr. WILLIAMS HAS WRITTEN the best book I have read on the English 
newspaper press. What faults I have to find with it come from his 
attempt to be comprehensive, to cover the history of newspapers from 
the Daily Courant of 1702 to the present day. Every chapter is a 
volume. Mr. Williams is most interesting when he puts the case for 
popular journalism. He-quotes some passages from Sir William Haley’s 
Clayton Memorial lecture which relates the ‘ general feeling that some- 
one is doing the ordinary man down . . . ’ with the values and attitudes 
of some popular newspapers. ‘ Much of the popular press is admirable ’, 
said Sir William, who himself was once the brilliant editor of a popular 
paper. ‘ But there are some papers which . . . are a disgrace ’. A carefully 
qualified attack on ‘some’ popular newspapers was made by The Times 
in celebrating the centenary of the repeal of the Stamp duties in 1955 
and Mr. Williams quotes the defence made by the Press Council. The 
Council suggested that the critics should not let the faults of the mass 
circulation papers blind them to their real virtues, their ability to 
expose injustices, right wrongs, give advice, befriend the friendless and 
take up causes which would not see the light of day in the staider 
newspapers because this is not their purpose. Mr. Williams finds both 
attack and defence rather overdone (I myself see no inconsistency 
between Sir William and the Council); he has a subtler defence 
of the popular press and rebuts the suggestion that its role has changed 
because government is no longer a conspiracy against the people. True, 
he says, the Establishment has grown new heads which talk with 
different accents, but they grow from the same body; though they 
argue, they speak as those whose disagreements are rooted in common 
agreement. And they ignore many of the conflicts which still exist in 
society, the exasperations, illogicalities, the sense of being pushed 
around.* ‘ The popular press does not overlook such things. It exists to 
reflect them, to give them a voice; to shout, protest, expose and play hell’. 

This defence should win general acceptance. And nobody should be 
disturbed that the popular press sees itself primarily as an entertainer. 
It is the quality of the entertainment that is alarming and its moral 
and social implications. Nobody in Fleet Street can do very much 
about it. Every popular paper is engaged in a life and death fight to 
keep and get circulation. The enormous growth in readership during 
the past twenty years has been achieved by keeping prices artificially 
low and lowering the intellectual level of newspapers to meet that of 
people who once did not take a paper at all. Now eighty-eight per cent. 
of the adult population, all in fact who are not educationally subnormal, 
see at least one morning newspaper a day. Though the serious 
popular papers have made concessions in the. hope of holding their 
more frivolous readers, they have lost since 1947 over a million of 
them to the Daily Mirror and Daily Express. Now, with the costs of 
production still rising, the stronger papers enjoy a great advantage over 
the weaker ones; and the stronger can only increase their circulations, as 
Mr. Williams points out, at the expense of the weaker. 

Mr. Williams is not alone in his wish that the serious popular papers 
could sell at a price which would do away with their excessive depend- 
ence on advertising and preoccupation with circulation. Thus it would 
be possible to produce papers much closer to the real needs of the 
* middle reading public’, But would these readers pay the price? ‘ The 
journalistic tragedy of our time is that the risk of trying something 
new has become too great to be taken’. The one hopeful pointer is 
the increase in recent years in the circulation of a few serious newspapers 
and one or two serious journals. But still only about 3 per cent. of the 
public spends money on this kind of journalism. 

JOHN BEAVAN 
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ate reflections on the ieppact of a “mental 


? ve Tistidest 4 their ons i A NowiibAinecican Suburb ’; °; 
‘their description suggests that the differences in customs and values of 
the managerial and ‘professional classes in Canada and in the United 
States are very minor. Physically and socially, Crestwood Heights would 
seem to be analogous to such a London suburb as Golders Green, except 
that ‘it is entirely residential, without either shops or manufactures; it 
has far more community associations and clubs than any English suburb 
0 far recorded, and a far more active and self-conscious corporate life. 
. Acquiring a house i in Crestwood Heights is a sign’ of a major advance 
in a successful career for the young professional or business man; main- 
taining it demands constant hard work from husband and wife, since 


the area i is extremely expensive and there are practically no domestic — 


servants. In every sense of the word the inhabitants are mobile, and their 
‘homes consist less of the buildings than of the moveable objects inside 
them. People who moye to this area do so chiefly for the sake of their 
children’s education, and are not very likely to stay there after that 
education is completed. As the authors emphasise, Crestwood Heights 
‘is a child-oriented community. _ 

Crestwood Heights parents appear to have accepted nearly all the 
alice which the humanists, the liberals, and the psychiatrically oriented 
speakers and writers have advocated over the last fifty years, and have 
made serious attempts to reconcile them to the wider values of North 


“American civilisation. They are well-intentioned, responsible and. 


tolerant, self-consciously democratic in all formal situations, humble 


before the experts who tell them how to manage their own and their - 


children’s lives and problems. Indeed, as the authors say, the mental 
health experts have replaced the priests of es societies and are 
expected to produce magical results. 

The parents wish their children to attain two aeenliat contra- 
dictory goals: success and ‘ psychological maturity ’, These goals are 
contradictory to the extent that success depends on competition, whereas 
the | ‘ psychologically mature’ person is defined as co-operative rather 
than competitive, albeit non-dependent and achievement-oriented. To 
attain and reconcile these goals the Crestwood Heights family relies 
largely on outside agencies to perform tasks carried out by the family 
itself in most other societies: in the first place the school, with its 
‘pumerous ancillary services, summer camps, clubs, and all the experts 
and specialists in child health and happiness. Besides providing all 
these facilities, the conscientious parents try to give their children a good 
start in life through membership of the ‘right’ clubs and associations, 
which normally include the whole family; the authors consider that in 
this society social prestige, gained in this way, is more easily transmitted 
and more useful to the children than material wealth. 


and rising proportion of Jews in the population, particularly the school 
“pop This is met with the most admirable and self-conscious 


rej ae rejudice on any formal level; Gentile and Jew work very — 
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working of progressive education as an aspect of the 


One of the major _ problems of Crestwood Heights is the high — 
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The Soule Son 


“The. crowns return to dust, the sweetmeats arial 


_ When the third son, with his deliberate eye, 
Looks coldly through the banquet and the bauble 
_ And proves the witch’s palace is a lie. 


But always, as in solitude and silence 


a imlé takes his stick and buckles on his load, 


He sees the two grey dolmens of his brothers 
Beside the ae nen of the road. 


; They did not ehileniatd the glare and music, 


To which they spurred their horses through the night, 
Were not the goal itself but only beacons 

To keep their passion of the quest alight, 

And when some gaudy woman of the palace 

Smiled from the multitude on them alone, 

Each clattered up the stairs into her bedroom 


__ And on the stroke of midnight turned to stone. | 


‘The journey was itself their occupation 
And not some minion of a torchlit hall; 


_Of course the heart must beat, the pulses quicken 
- Or there’s no road or journeying at all; 


But still a certain irony is needed: 

I mean that when the princess is awake, 

The younger son who sought her in the forest 
And plucked her jewel from the haunted lake 
Is quick to guess, there, at the crux of passion, 
The journey was not merely for a bride, 

But some new clarity that rinsed his nature 


. When he cut through the brambles to her side. 


But only his obedience to the language 

Of birds and suppliant fishes by the way 

Can yield the hero that momentous secret 

Which topples giants headlong to the clay. 

The elder sons exchange such night-time murmurs 
For the new guide-book of some cunning hand, 
Then take the hopeless turning at the cross-roads 
And walk their lives out in a waste of sand. 


Now, by the monolith before the castle 


_ The third son hears the slug-horn fade and die, 


Then gasps at the great bastion of those shoulders 
A league above him in the punished sky. 

No wonder, as earth shook and giant fingers 
Groped slowly inward through the broken trees, 
His brothers, lost within their own phantasma, 
Went headlong into blackness on their knees; 


For saplings bend, rocks split, the grass is ravished, 
When to the urgent summons of that horn 

Some passion of the heart rears out of silence 

To drench our landscape with its furious dawn. 
Then only those whom birds and fish have tutored 
Can hold their upright posture by the stone, 
Because they know the energies that nourish 


_ The passion of the monster are their own. 


This is the younger son’s most precious secret; 
Oh, may we also hear the trapped bird cry 
And be rewarded by a naked vision 


_ When our appalling manias shake the sky. - 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 


0. ects of 94 chapter on Beliefs is ere the. differences: 
found to be pled of the two sexes could be applied almost verbatim — 
to the political parties of Britain, Conservatives taking the ‘ masculine” 
+ and Labour the & hay eas posing both i in theory and practice. _ 
: GEOFFREY GORER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Far Horizons 


WITH HARDLY TIME to sow my broad beans on 
my return from my visit to the Pigmies, I was 
projected by ‘ Panorama’ across the South and 
North Atlantic Oceans and landed up, a little 
dazed, on a-vast plain down Texas way where, 
in the wake of Aidan Crawley, I picked my way 
through intrepid horsemen and jostling herds of 
cattle and listened appreciatively to his talks 
with Mr. Burns, who runs one of the two huge 
ranches in Texas, and one or two of ‘his cow- 
punchers, I had not expected to find much in 


common with this- branch of my American 


cousins, but I took to them at once, especially 
to Mr. Burns himself, a quietly assured, level- 
headed man with liberal views of his own which 
he expressed -with a leisurely and un- 
hesitating deliberation. He has a great 
regard for England, but Suez? No, they 
don’t bother their heads much about 
Suez; and television?’ Well, you won't 
find much television thereabouts; they 
have other things to do. It is extra- 
ordinarily soothing to meet men who 
look at many of the things that loom so 
large and portentous to us through what 
some of us might consider the wrong 
end of the telescope. 

Two days later, still in the U.S.A. but 
for all that in a totally different world, I 
was in Indiana at the great steel works 
at Gary, near Chicago. The social 
scientists at Chicago University have 
been looking into the question of how 
the workers at Gary employ their rapidly 
increasing leisure. ‘Play Time’ was a 
“Report from America’ programme with 
Joseph Harsch playing the part of 
narrator, and it let us see and hear 
individually. and in bulk a-representative 
selection of townspeople busily engaged 
in an amazing variety of hobbies great and small, 
artistic and practical. The Gary Players produce 
four plays a year and the Gary Symphony Or- 
chestra at. the moment when the film was made 
were rehearsing Brahms’ Third Symphony. As 


Mr. 


F. P. Knight, Director of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley, discussing the cultivation of camellias in 
* Gardening Club’ on March 7 


for television, it is known in Gary, I learned, as 
‘the one-eyed monster’, a:name which implies 
a certain criticism of its merits as a hobby. What 
society, asked Mr. Harsch, will ernerge from this 
rapidly developing state of affairs? The prospect, 
surely, is highly encouraging. ‘This film and the 
one from Texas were lively human documents 
far removed from the blue-book dreariness of 
‘Home is Kentucky’ on which I cast a bored 
eye a few weeks ago. 

Another cheering programme was a conversa- 
tion in ‘ Family Affairs’ between Beryl Sri Hari 
and Joan Yorke about the notable improvement 
in the conditions of village life in India in recent 
years. One might think that this conversation 
would be equally effective on sound broadcast- 
ing: we could have heard all there was to hear 
including the visitor’s faultless command of 
English, but we would have missed her visible 
charm and dignity and that would have been 


, 


on March 8 


missing a good deal. Programmes such as these 
three enlarge one’s horizons and one’s hopes for 
the future of the human race. 

It was the home horizon, and the social one 
at that, which was scanned at last Friday’s ‘Press 
Conference’, where Lord Hail- 
sham, our new Minister of Edu- 
cation, answered fully and 
frankly some pointed questions 
about the prospects of schools 
and teachers fired at him by a 
squad of press representatives 
composed of Francis Williams, 
Charles Curran, John Freeman, 
and Walter James. For the viewer 
whose wits are beginning to flag 
as bedtime approaches it is an 


hear but to see the speakers. He 
knows at once which one is 
speaking and so can comfortably 
follow the course of the discus- 
sion without the -risk of confus- 
ing one speaker with another as 
often happens when the debaters 
are mere disembodied voices. 

The declared object of: last 
week’s ‘Meet Jeanne Heal’ was 
to discuss the difference between 
us and the French, but the dis- 


Pa 


enormous advantage not only to_ 


Lord Hailsham, Minister of Education, in ‘Press Conference’ 


E.S.B. and Devon Loch in the Grand National of 
1956, from ‘It’s a Horse’s Life’, a programme on 
the training of racehorses, on March 8 

John Cura 


cussion hardly materialised. Beverley 


to a love of flowers and a fondness for 
Paris. where, he told us, he had written 
several of his books, while Edwige 
Feuillére, representing France, expressed 
‘a preference for English bouquets and 
tickled our pride by assuring us in her 
charming English that as an audience we 
are the best, in Europe—all ready. in our 
seats, before the curtain goes up and 
when it does, instantly silent and. con- 
centrated on the play. But the absence of 
discussion hardly mattered. It.-was a 
constant delight’ to watch Madame 
Feuillere—the changing expression of 
her face and the small but significant 
gestures of her beautiful hands. Except 
on the stage, she said, she prefers to keep 
out of the public eye, and Miss Heal 
certainly achieved a scoop in persuading 
her to make an exception for this pro- 
gramme. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 


In Short... 


‘upbraids me- with 
* Twelfth 


“THE CLOCK’, says Olivia, 
the waste of time’, Throughout 


Night’ on Sunday I felt that the Illyrians were _ 


echoing this, glancing guiltily at the clock 
whenever they paused. ~ If they did not, then 
blame my rasped nerves. During the last fifteen 
minutes, while the cast—whipping from short 
cut to short cut—came within sight of home, 


_ I. was biting my nails in agony lest ‘Music at 


& 


Ten’ 


slow. Max Jaffa took over from Shakespeare 
much as one sprinter receives the baton from 
another in a relay race, and probably someone, 
somewhere, put a neat tick on a time-chart, 


. Now why in the world should this be? I do 


not blame Caspar Wrede and Michael Elliott, 
the producers, who had to cram the play into 
ninety minutes, I certainly do not blame the 


language. 


Mr, Wrede and Mr, Elliott managed faily 


well in ‘the circumstances, We did mon scaly 


i 


Nichols, representing England, confessed | 


should be permitted to start a minute. 
late. I don’t think it did, unless my clock was - 


players who swept us along gallantly. But I - 
do blame a foolish system that allots ninety 
“minutes to.one of the greatest comedies in our _ 


eee . 
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mourn for Mistress Mall’s picture, or the 
Brownist, or some of the other skimming topi- 
calities. We never need to hear how Orsino’s 
young nephew Titus lost his leg, or about that 
mole on Viola’s father’s brow. And Antonio’s 
‘An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin than 
these two creatures’ is usually a dire moment: 
it would have been on Sunday. But, to our pain, 
other cuts accumulated: rarely a slash, usually 
a nasty little nick, a drop of blood lost here, 
another there. Olivia was not allowed to say ‘ Yet 
I suppose him virtuous, know him noble. . .’; 
Malvolio’s speech on returning the ring was 
clipped; I cannot remember hearing ‘Thy ex- 
quisite reason, dear knight?’ or, in the letter 
of the Fortune-Unhappy, ‘Thy Fates open 
their hands’. Viola’s ‘ This fellow is wise enough 
to play the fool’ went entirely. 

As the play sped on towards ‘ Music at Ten’ 
we felt that a heartless sub-editor had been at 
work, pruning the flourishes efficiently, tidying 
the dramatist’s straying growths, Somewhere in 
the Shades, maybe, an embarrassed Shakespeare 
Was murmuring, like Mr. Puff, ‘I know I am 
luxuriant’; agreeing that there was no room 
for ‘a swaggering accent sharply twang’d off’, 
or ‘attested by the holy close of lips’, or ‘ No 
interim, not a minute’s vacancy ’. 

There it was: we had to be grateful that 
we got as much as we did, The production was 
directness itself; in fact there was no time for 
it to be anything else. When we had grown 
used to the idea that Viola was wrecked (or so 
I gathered) in Olivia’s highly decorative garden, 
and that Orsino and Olivia apparently shared the 
same fishbond—Andrew fell into it at one point 
—we could settle to our swift conducted tour. 
There was rarely time for a mood to be estab- 
lished, though we did get some sense of the 
May-morning revel. Among the romantics 
Robért Hardy was an Orsino tuned to the verse, 


even if he had to speak it too fast; and, of.- 


the jesters, Newton Blick, the Sir Toby, offered 
a genial, craggy, almost Wellingtonian, portrait 


ofa knight who remembered that he was ‘ con- : 


sanguineous ’, and whom we wished to see upon 
the stage. John Moffatt, also, had a nice touch 
as a sleek, smug Malvolio, rather in the sub- 
Foreign Office manner of John Abbott’s at the 
Old Vic twenty years ago. (We could imagine 
this Malvolio observing, as a solemn-ow]l young 
critic did in time past, ‘I write as an intel- 
lectual for fellow-intellectuals ’.) 

For once, we could see Mal- 
volio, intermittently, in the ‘dark 
house’: Feste, disguised as Sir 
Topas, peered at him through a 
sliding door-panel. It would have 
made nonsense of Maria’s line, 
‘Thou mightst have done this 
without thy beard and gown’, but 
here we could be sure that the line 
was cut. I have to quarrel with 
the author of a prefatory essay, 
who finds rich fun in ‘the visit 
of Feste, in the guise of a priest, 
to the unhappy Malvolio in 
prison’. The scene, clouding the 

 play’s summer sky, was designed 
for a peculiarly Elizabethan sense 
of humour, And even Toby says 
‘I would we were well rid of this 
knavery ’.) 

Dilys Hamlett’s crisp no-non- 
sense method probably suited the 
pace of the production, but it took 
my mind from Viola. Other per- 
formances were able, though Pris- 
cilla Morgan’s pretty little Maria 
should not have tried at one point 

to laugh herself into stitches, and 
we sympathised with that luck- 
less functionary, Fabian, on the 


‘havoc wrought in his 


Georgina Cookson as Lesbia Grantham, Hugh 
Connell as Leo, Anthony Nicholls as the Bishop, Donald Price as St. John 
Hotchkiss, James Hayter as Collins, and Silvia Herklots as Edith 
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part (was he not. de- 
nied __ ‘ Contemplation 
makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him ’?). Graham 
Crowden, an unforced 
Andrew, spoke charm- 
ingly ‘I’ll make one 
too!’ which, for me, 
has always said’ every- 
thing about the dear 
fellow. Throughout life 
he will be ready and 
eager to ‘make one 
too’, though I doubt 
whether he will get very 
far. Undoubtedly tele- 
vised Shakespeare. will 
never get far if the plays 
are to be jammed into 
an hour and a half at a 
‘sparkling pace’. 

On the previous night 
I had observed with awe 
the whittling down of 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
fine play, ‘The White 
Steed’, to a skimpy \ 
Hollywood-Irish half-hour film. (No, twenty- 
five minutes!) Where now was Carroll’s ‘ blast 
against the pestiferous doctrinaire’? Only Barry 
Fitzgerald’s endearing crippled Canon came 
through with any effect. 

Taking breath, I can report with pleasure 
that Joan Heal (alias Virginia Jones) in ‘ Music 
at Ten’ was cheerful and uncut, Elsewhere, 
E, Nesbit’s ‘The Railway Children’, for which 
I have a sentimental passion, continued its 
steady eight weeks’ progress across the screen. 
Any station staffed by Donald Morley and 
Richard Warner is just the thing for me, and 
here at least what’s to come is sure, 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 

Contracting Out 
MOST OF THE wWorRK of the Drama Department 
is in both senses sound. But it is going to take 


more than radio revivals of recent and not-so- 
recent London stage plays, adaptations of other 


* Getting Married’ on March 7, with (left to right) Iris Baker as Mrs. Bridgenorth, 


‘Twelfth Night’ on March 10, with (left to right) Dilys Hamlett as Viola, 
Robert Hardy as Orsino, and Maureen Quinney as Olivia 


Sinclair as Reginald, Miranda 


people’s novels presented as plays, the invaluable 
review of our older dramatic heritage, and a 
sprinkling of not-yet-commercial foreign plays 
to stop a shrinkage that may otherwise sink from 
merger to merger and final submergence. It is 
no use demanding more good new works written 
for radio, like ‘All That Fall’. They aren’t to 
be had for the asking. But the Drama Depart- 
ment, which has had its hooks on Dudley Fitts’ 
version of ‘Lysistrata’ since 1955 and sur- 
rendered the initiative to Oxford Playhouse this 
week, might look a bit livelier on the theatrical 
front. For one thing, it doesn’t do to take the 
London commercial theatre’s cues too often. I 
don’t say that last week’s Third Programme 
production of ‘The Member of the Wedding’ 
wasn’t worth doing, though we have had it both 
on stage and screen and it never was a good 
play anyway. I agree that a wider audience than 
that of the Arts Theatre Club should hear the 
fine performances of Margaret Vines and Mavis 
Villiers in ‘A Trip to Bountiful’ which will 
be done in the Home Service at the end of 
this month, But Carson McCullers and Horton 
Foote are not the most important 
of recent American dramatists. 
Eugene O’Neill is. 

The B.B.C, has produced no 
play of his later than ‘Ah, 
Wilderness!’ It has joined the 
West End in ignoring his three 
last published plays, O’Neill is 
posthumously dominating the 
Broadway season with his auto- 
biographical play ‘Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night’ in which 
Fredric March is reported to be 
giving the performance of a life- 
time as O’Neill’s drunken actor- 
father, Like most of the best non- 
musical Broadway performances 
this is one we are unlikely to see 
in London; it is improbable that 
we shall see the play itself, But 
the Broadway run is to be broken 
(for one week!) so that the produc- 
tion can play at the International 
Drama Festival in Paris, The 
B.B.C. not long since recorded a 
Barrault production in Paris and 
broadcast it here, Can’t it do the 
same for ‘Long Day’s Journey’? 

I suspect the Drama Depart- 
ment of sharing the commercial 
theatre’s antipathy to O’Neill, 


- 

‘ =) 
itis.” was Ae the ie day without ~ 10nour | 
anywhere except in Stockholm, where the 
_ Strindbergian_ succession has been appreciated. 
If they won’t listen to me, perhaps they- may 
fe ‘ take notice of Arthur Miller. He recently wrote 


> 


that reading ‘Long Day’s Journey’ was. - 


Bec, 
oes 

i had’ since I first read Ibsen. . I think it his 
y~ Re) ~~ most moving work. It is as true as an oak board, 
a remorselessly just play, a drama from which all 
his other plays seem to have sprung. £ is. 

a as though here his symbol and his action. came 
co. ‘up out of him intertwined, and at one with. each 


_ other. ‘His pity here, and his justice, lift him 
- as a writer to a genuinely philosophic height. . 


of We could well spare half a dozen American 
ey agonisings, repertory revivals, and average 
_-_—._ adaptations to pay for one recording of. some- 


thing like this. 


ee ’ Member of the Wedding ’ demonstrate that only, 
ome ar” - Julie Harris could get away with it. This is 
-—— no reflection on Michael Bakewell’s adaptation 
4 ___. and production, or on the versatile performances 
BP = - of the assorted outsiders by June Tobin, Miriam - 
4 

PP own dramatic rehandling of adolescent yearning — 
vei =_.\ for forbidden fruit that ripes until it rots. Tn 
z ian the theatre it finally reduced me to philosophising 
_ . about what Freud has done to Peter Pan: To- 
Bis wards the end of the Third Programme broad- 


cast, the aberrant alchemy of 

' (glimpsing Carson McCullers’ friend Tennessee 

Williams over her shoulder) found an image for 

_ the play in the well-known poster of a baby doll 
with lavender water in her lap. 

Mr. Bakewell also produced the Home Service 
adaptation of E. M. Forster’s novel ‘The 
ae ‘Longest Journey’ on Monday. In outline the 
; - plot is unpromising. A  Shelleyan © youngster 

marries a young woman whose first fiancé is 

_improbably but conveniently killed at football. 
. This innocent member of a wedding later leaves 
; his selfish wife to make restitution to a drunken, 
illegitimate half-brother, and is minced by a 
train after pushing the said d.ih-b. to stupefied 
‘ safety. But Mr. Forster is, of course, an artist. 
4 The gradual growth of human values culminat- 
ay ing in an inescapable and fatal choice has his 
mo! distinctive quality, which survived the reduction 
to dialogue and the move to the mike, where he 
was sensitively served by Timothy- Bateson. 
oe ___ The three men in the Home Service Saturday- 
i: Bee night play, ‘Beyond’, by Lydia Ragosin, took 
a longer journey and fared worse. Wilfrid 
aa ” Grantham’s production went off with a whoosh, 
+ __ an exciting sound effect as the space-ship hurtled 
: _ away. Messengers from Mars are no longer 
P.7 “an unrequited export. Alas, we were soon flashed 


ae. ships. from which the men wanted to escape, | 
and left them circling to leisurely extinction 


: — freedom only exists in a vacuum ’. Miss Ragosin 
= had a nice metaphor but not much more; and 


be: _ she did not exorcise my Sartrian suspicion that - 
where two or three are sealed up together there 


is not even the perfect freedom of annihilation 
but only a smaller vicious circle. 


Roy WALKER ; 


‘ 


Be “THE = SPOKEN WORD. - 
ys Language and Culture 


-—s attitude in Europe towards the ancient world 
7 - seems to have been going through a number of 


away from the classical periods of Greece and 
_ Rome towards the remoter cultures of Etruria, 


The stage and radio presentations of ‘The. 


association ~ 


_ back to earth, reviewing the human relation-~ 
and so did I. Not until space has thrown a stone 


: _ beyond the moon do they realise that ‘ perfect. 


subtle changes; we are developing our interests . 


oy 


Bie or. ‘Millazzians, seem ‘to. ‘strike in us—as- 


_ they struck in D, H. -Lawrence— strange and 
wonderful chords that vibrate again after many 
hundreds of years of complete forgetfulness ’. I 
am still in the unadventurous state of preferring 


_my Greece hellenic, simply because there all is 
the most enthralling dramatic experience I have ~ Clear and ready to be understood, whereas the 
wonderful but barely lettered world of Mycene | 
-and Tiryns is still swathed in mystery. It_was 


tltis mystery which challenged the genius of 
Michael Ventris, whose book Documents in 


_ Mycenaean _ Greek—written with Mr. John ~ 
Chadwick—was discussed last week by three 


scholars in a Third Programme symposium 
called The Great Decipherment. - 

I did not get very much from the first speaker 
in the symposium, Mr. Sinclair Hood, who is 
Director of the British School of Archaeology at 


-Athens—except that he hoped for the discovery 


of more Linear B tablets during the excavations 


at Knossos next summer, and that such a dis-~ 


covery should put an end, one way or another, 
to the controversy whether the language of the 
tablets is in fact Greek. Mr. Moses Finley, on 
‘the other-hand, made the heart almost quicken 


eke ~ Karlin, and Denise Bryer. It is the novelist’s. with excitement. When he talked of the decline 
of Mycenaean civilisation into- the Dark Ages 


that preceded the Homeric Poets, described the 
ordered, elaborate formation of its society, and 
puta logical case for the complete ending of its 


- written language, I felt the same excitement that © 


I had felt when reading about the similar decline 
of the Maya Old Empire, which bears to the 


_ later empire in Yucatan the same relationship — 
that Mycene bears to the Homeric period, Its - 


destruction, said Mr. Finley, was necessary for 
the rise of Hellenism, and he sees the two 
civilisations in opposition to each other. He 
agrees with Ventris that the Mycenaean tablets 
are in Greek, but he wisely sees the danger of 


being mesmerised by the language question—a ~ 
and find their proper level in the repertory 


similarity of language does not mean a similarity 
of culture. 
The Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 


Professor Denys Page, related Ventris’ work 
He believes that the - 


with Homeric studies. 
tablets show that language was the bridge be- 
tween Mycene and the Homeric poets, span- 
ning the illiterate Dark Ages. He showed how a 
number of words and expressions from Mycene 
survived orally into times when they could have 
had no part in the natural language of the day. 
This, too, would explain, I imagine, why so 
many visual things in Homer belong exclusively 
to the later ‘period: why the Homeric men wear 
the chiton rather than the loincloth of Mycene, 
the women brooches, why the Achaeans were 


‘long-haired’ rather than close-curled in the — 


Mycenaean manner. At the end of this excellent 
programme I felt that Ventris’ great decipher- 
-ment had indeed begun a new era in, Greek 
studies. 

It is good that the Third pieesee still 
keeps up its interest in experiment with words 
and music. When I saw that Mr. Paul Scofield 
was to read Gogol’s The Diary of a Madman to 


music composed by the—usually—dodecaphonal 4 


composer Mr. Humphrey Searle, I must admit I 
shuddered slightly, imagining one of those em- 
_barrassing pieces of Sprechgesang in the manner 
of Schénberg’s ‘ Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte ’. 

In fact Mr. Scofield read the diary straight, and 
the music merely pointed the narrative, quietly 
and tactfully; it was thus not specially experi- 
- mental—true experiment of this kind can be 


- made only when the writer of the words is in as 
DuRING THE LAST DECADE or so the general” 


close communion with the composer as Hof- 
mannsthal was with Strauss. In this programme 
it was certainly a case of prima le Parole, dopo 


la Musica’. i 


The reading itself was a complete success, Mr. 


Scofield beautifully expressing the jeaciee. é 
. Mycene, or Knossos. These names, and even the obsessions and the progress of the little gov. 
_ still more obscure names of the at the ment clerk’s madness.. The. madman himself is melody moulded with: such sureness of touch — 


eacches exactly the absolute logic of madness and 
the crystal clarity of a mind that has gone 
- beyond the tortures of neurosis to an easeful 
_region of madness from which there is no recall. 
‘In the last section of the diary Gogol discovers 
all the humours of megalomania, when the nar-— 


- rator takes his asylum and his attendants as his 


_ court and courtiers, with himself as the King of 
‘Spain, interpreting the behaviour of those — 
around him with a logic which still permits an 
occasional mild surprise that such things: aired Ea 
be. allowed to happen in his court. I shall not — 
forget for some time the final line of the diary: 
‘And did you know that the Bey of Algiers has = 
a wen under his nose’, ~~ 
4 - Micuart SwaN <H 


music (tt See ree 


oat in Toons 


‘ THE PERFORMANCE oF ‘The Dream of Geron- 
tius’ 
~ in the Royal Festival Hall marked the beginning. 


given at last Wednesday’s public concert 


both of Lent and of the commemoration of 
-Elgar’s centenary. Coming away froma memorial. 
Performance of his music soon after the com- —— 
“poser’s death, a distinguished colleague prophe- — 
sied: “All that will be forgotten-in twenty-five _ 
years’ time—except, perhaps, “ Gerontius”’. 
‘And so, more or less, it has come about. The 
other oratorios, the symphonic works (except the ~ 
‘Enigma’ Variations), and the chamber-music 
‘are not often heard—though, no doubt, we shall ~ 
hear them i in the coming months. Perhaps. their — 
imperial magnificence accords ill with the. spirit: 
_of our time when ‘ colonialism’ is a “bad thing’. | 
a believe myself that the symphonies, the con-  - 
certos, and ‘ Falstaff’ will eventually come back | 


because in them, whatever their measure of bi baser 
‘metal, there is a high content of gold. ~ 5 i 
oa Gerontius’ ,» on the other hand, has firmly 
held its place. It was the product of a strong ~ 
emotional and religious impulse, which seems 40> 
have waned during the composition of the later 
-oratorios until nothing was left to dictate the 
completion of the projected triptych. Last week’s 
performance was good without being outstand- 
ing. Sir Malcolm Sargent and the Royal Choral 
Society have lived with the ‘work so long that 
it presents no problems of interpretation to them 
nor insuperable difficulties of execution. And 
Sargent is not the conductor to allow the music 
to go stale through familiarity, though he could 
not prevent the sopranos sounding tired at the 7 
climax of the second part. The soloists—Marijorie 
‘Thomas, Richard Lewis, and John Cameron— 
were all tried exponents of. their music. _and 
individually well cast. Miss Thomas’ rich con- 
tralto and even phrasing gave the Angel’s 
radiance and serenity. Neither the tenor nor the ~ 
baritone seemed to be quite at the top of theca . 
vocal form, but there was no lack of art or — 
feeling in their dramatic interpretation. ee 
- On the following evening the Third Pros, 
gramme presented us with the vision of another _ 
soul in torment—not the soul of the ordinary ~ 
_man (‘homme moyen sensuel) who is Gerontius, — 
‘but of the extraordinary » man, the artist who, at. 
least in his own estimation, suffers and enjoys — x 
‘more .exquisite tortures and delights. Only the 
Third Programme could offer us the opportunity — 
of hearing Berlioz’ ‘ Symphonie Fantastique’ — 
with its sequel ‘Lélio’; and even the Third 
Programme does not always give us such - an 
excellent performance of a masterpiece as was 
given of the symphony by the London Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Tans 
-Fournet. This is not a work’ that ‘ play 
and it is a long time since I have d 


1% 
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not a Cae on composers who 
ave largely misunderstood his style and 
t ade of expression. Consequently the spirit of 
the” age has become ‘unfavourable to. ‘Handel, 


ubmitted to the! laboratory tests of musicological 
lysis, turn out to be scarcely music at all; 
not t only | is he not an influence, a fatal. defect 
‘ ina period obsessed with history, but, worse 


- still, he is the end-product of other composers’ 


influences. Such an approach is bound to mis- 
lead and 
has ed to similar absurdities of judgement in 
_ the case of Handel’s greatest admirer, Beethoven. 
‘With Bach the apparatus of composition is so 
“marvellously elaborate and satisfying that even 


his" most tedious things are fascinating to read 


_ and dissect. a 
To this side of | our. ‘rausical interests Handel 
‘can offer. practically nothing. He is derivative, 
__unsystematic, careless and inconsistent in detail, 
a plagiarist, an opportunist, and_ the inspired 
_ master of every element necessary to the creation 
of great music. Tf: can, of course, be said with 
truth that Bach, no less inspired, can give us 


also the marvels of his ‘contrapuntal logic, but | 


this is really, in the main, a professional matter. 
Bach happens to produce profound and expres- 
sive music with the technical aid of mathematical 
consistency; Handel, whose tool is the more 
- flexible technique of the thetorician, achieves 
p results not less great or durable. 
. Another difficulty lies in the problem of per- 
formance. With Bach, the most erroneous inter- 
‘pretation—that is, ‘the kind usually heard—will 
_ convey impressions of an elaborately’ ‘constructed, 
. beautifully precise machine; in fact, a “typical 
object of contemporary worship. Handel, with 
__-very little apparatus, must communicate entirely 
= by the medium of _ ieee pases) speech 
and ihe as much 


i: tically ev vrsconla as some of his contem- 
Poraries- complained, ‘whereas Handel treated 
notation as a kind of mnemonic scheme, rather 
of recording the sum of his 


~ recital. 
‘Bernard Lefort, an excellent baritone with whom 


‘many of whose greatest compositions, when > 


the stress laid on analytical studies. 


~ texts. 


was i teresting to Hes Itisa curious — 
ie Pieces independently composed — 


hysterical aap a conc was 
‘of the music corteinily deserved aay though 
this was “perhaps hardly the way to accomplish 

. Phe setting of Goethe’s ‘Der Fischer’ with 
_ Pianoforte accompaniment, as sung by Michel 
_ Sénéchal might well take its place in any song 
‘The Brigand’s Song’ hardly afforded 


I have recently become acquainted by way of the 


£. - gramophone, to show mis ability. The ‘ Aeolian 


Handel and. Bach 


= - By BASIL LAM 


“filled in Bach and Geri are the traces 
ofa mind Perhaps more intellectually organised 
than any*other in the arts. But is there not 
also at times a certain heaviness, a faint suspicion 
of ‘Teutonic over-thoroughness? Bach sometimes 
is dull through saying too much, Handel by 
saying almost nothing. 
- It would be absurd to claim that the Chandos 
Saihems are a document of the deepest religious 
_ experience, nor are they a store of technical 
wonders. What they do contain is the expres- 


sion—whether grave, thoughtful, or jubilant— — 


of ordinary human experience : the quality in 
- Handel which has given to ‘Messiah’ a posi- 
tion denied to all other compositions. 

_ Mysticism was not in Handel’s nature, nor 


‘was the temper of English society favourable . 


to ‘enthusiasm’; the fear and trembling with 
which Johnson approached the central mysteries 
_of religion had no place in Handel’s direct and 
"unambiguous © expressions of compassion or 
‘praise. Even when he might remind us of 
Bach, as in the third Chandos anthem, ‘ Have ~ 
mercy on me, O God’, the deep pathos of his 
“music has far more affinity with Purcell, or 
even with Gibbons and Byrd, than with the 
subjective intensity of Bach’s settings of similar 
Handel’s early essays in the German 
baroque are more like Bach, but lack conviction. 
_ It is sometimes argued that He was by tem- 
 perament a member of the north German school 
-and was converted into an Italian composer by 


his experiences in Italy during the years 1706-10. 


This is not altogether true, for the very early 
 ‘ Laudate Pueri’, composed c. 1701-3, though 
diffuse and unorganised (a specimen of what 


~ Matthison called his ‘ interminable cantatas’), is — 


_an unmistakable imitation of the Italian style, 
_as of course are the still earlier and astonishingly 
accomplished trio sonatas for two oboes and 
bass, Clearly Handel did not need to visit Italy 
to gain acquaintance with the Italian school, 
whose influence had been felt in German music 


~ from the time of Schitz, but to travel in Italy — 


at the time when his genius was maturing must 
have been a personal experience no less intense 
than that of Milton, who returned even in the 
dark scenes of ‘ Paradise Lost’ to the impres- 
a of his Italian journeyings. 

_ Handel evidently set out to show the Italians 
‘that he could match them on their own ground, 
os the most striking of his church Sage nna 


Syedridai itisiseee + rs 
_ The monthly programme devoted to sae sc 
music contained an attractive Violin Sonata by f 


strung together, to save them | 
=paper basket, on the composer’s 


g, is is one. of Berlioz’ 


am hearing. But what an olla 


Ivor Walsworth with a lyrical first movement 
and an exciting, brilliantly written moto perpetuo 
in which the violinist (Marta Eitler) gave a good 
display of fireworks. Her tone in sostenuto pas-— 


sages was apt to waver. Viola Tunnard was her — 


accomplished partner. The other work of note 
was a gay and charming Sinfonietta for chamber 
orchestra by Arnold Cooke, whose Arioso and 
Scherzo for horn, viola and string trio, likewise 
attractive music, was to be heard in the Home 
Service,* alongside Mozart’s Horn Quintet 
(K.407) with Dennis Brain playing the horn in 
his usual impeccable manner. 
DYNELEY HusSEY 


Handel and Bach will be broadcast at 7.35 p.m. on Tuesday, March 19 (Third) . 


on the largest scale. Modern research ‘continues 
to unearth sources for an ever-increasing number 


_ of Handel’s works, but all these parallels illus- 


trate the same elementary truth: he was a better 
composer than his models. Whether 
Carissimi, Muffat, Stradella, or Telemann, 
Handel takes an idea which in its original form 
can lead only to repetitions of short phrases, 
pausing frequently for breath at cadences and 
with effortless expansive power makes long and 


varied paragraphs which never lose the sense of — 


rhythmic development. . 
The first chorus of the ‘ 
example, builds a Carissimi-like declamatory 


formula into a solid edifice by using a scrap of | 


plainsong as foundation. Nothing is original 
except the result. Even finer is the concluding 
Gloria, a kind of loose triple fugue. Nothing 
is more revealing of the differing though equal 
splendours of Bach and Handel than the con- 
trast between this kind of thing in Handel and 
Bach’s great cantata choruses such as ‘ Nun ist 
das Heil’ or the immensely impressive first 
movement of ‘Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und 
Schild’ (Cantata 79). Bach’s schemes are usually 
as logical as Handel’s are improvisatorial and 
ad hoc; the much-admired ingenuities of 
‘Amen’ in ‘ Messiah’, so rare in Handel, would 


hardly arouse comment in Bach. Yet the effect. 
_of both styles on the listener (and music is for 


the ear) is strangely similar, an impression of 
irresistible momentum and power. 

This, perhaps the supreme endowment of all 
great composers, shows no less in Bach’s quietest 
fugues or in Handel’s gentler style, already 


- evident in his Italian period in the instrumental 
prelude and opening chorus of the 


* Nisi 


Dominus’ completed at Rome in 1707. The 


~subtle changes in the ostinato-like bass to the 


Corellian violin figures of the introduction re- 
pay the closest study as an example of 
Handel’s wonderfully supple technique, which is 
not less transcendental than Bach’s merely 
because it will not yield results in the form of 
definite schemes. When Bach writes in canon, 
exact correspondence is of the essence; one feels 
that a discrepancy would worry his integrity, 
whereas Handel writes whatever notes belong to 
the effect he aims at and scarcely ever misses. 

Above all, his music must be heard—and 
heard not in piously ‘ correct’ versions but with 
all that imagination is able to provide to fill 
the place of his own personality in the original 
performances; though this does not mean re- 
writing Handel’s scores and disregarding his 
known practice. 
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Dixit Dominus’, for’ 
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Moontit temples on the banks 
_ of holy rivers . . . ceremonial pro- 
cessions ablaze with colour... : ioe 
peasant crafts and Mogul splen- ee 
dours . .'. India, gorgeous with 
the magnificence of the past, ee ee 
‘offers all these together: with 


air-conditioned hotels, on-time 


railways and efficient airlines. 


~ India, modern India — fabulous 


gested itineraries 
Travel Agent or 


from your 


BRIHADESVARA Temple, 
Tanjore, with its exquisitely 
carved tower, is not only a 
pdlace of Hinda worship but 
a cultural centre, a visit to 
which is a rich experience, 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BRITISH RAILWAYS 


. London. SWI. 


28 Cockspur St. TRA 1718 
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Cruising on the Reine 
hy ‘RHINELAND’ SHIPS” 


Exploring the Rhine in ALL: “a8 
its medieval splendour : 


its legendary castles 


its fertile vineyards - and. a. visit to , 
HEIDELBERG. 


. Do not miss this opportunity of seeing 
— the loveliness of the Rhine. - 


10. days from 35 ae 


‘Write for Programme to: 


LISSONE-LINDEMAN (LONDON) LTD., ee «. 


» (ent. 12) 25, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel.: TRAfalgar 1522 


This year more than ever— 


MOTORING HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD 


LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR 
TAPE RECORDER IN 30 DAYS 


15 complete Conversa- 
tional lessons for begin- 
nersinSpanish,German, 
French, Italian and Rus- 
sian, One Single Tape 
comprises a complete 
elementary course in 
any of the above 
languages. 


Retail Price £4. 10s. 6d. 
Also full comprehensive language course 


consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
price £8. 8s. 0d. including handbook. 


Please write for explanatory leaflet - 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 
70 BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1_ 
GERrard 3376 
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Icould 
PAINT’ 


Six famous artists will 
teach you WaterColour 
by post. The Course is 
sheer joy, easy, inex- 
pensive. Recently, a 3 : 
pupil held an Exhibition | 

of Water Colours he had produced Gaxiug 
his lessons. It was financially successful and — 
received enthusiastically by Press and Public 
alike. Courses available for Beginners and 


A book to assist motorists in drawing up their 
plans. Countries _covered are:—Austria; 
Belgium; France: Germany; Holland; Italy; 
Norway; Spain; Switzerland. Practical in- 
( formation on shipping, air routes, passports, 
visas, customs, currency, “luggage, cameras, 
maps, car equipment, hotels, tipping. etc. 
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drawing, Commercial Art, ete. The free 


From all booksellers 


NEWNES 


learn to draw and paint. Write today. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
‘| (Dept. TL30) Tudor Hall, ‘Forest ‘Hill, S.E.23 


sates 


Advanced Students in Sketching, Humorous he 


illustrated Brochure shows how you can | 


‘Return halvessz 


Full details from:— British Railways’ Continental Offi ce, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C.2 and Travel Centre, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1, stations and 
agencies ; or Wm. H. Muller & Co., se Haymarket, ‘London, S.W.1 
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Still many attractieh 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


available, including :— 


“ALL-IN” HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


FRANCE 
5 days ee £12. 15. 0d.’ 


HOLLAND 


Wee days. from £17. 13.0. 
ESCORTED CONTINENTAL TOURS s 


pase COUNTRIES TOUR 


=. eZ days 49 Gns. 
IDEAL TOUR OF renee 


SWITZERLAND _ 


Fe ALL IN” BRITISH ISLES 
~ HOLIDAYS — 


Brochure contains details of Inclusive ; 


holidays: feon your town 


And this summer... — 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISING ~ 
within reach of all! 

14-days July and August 
-From:-255¢sa) ae 


Two cruises only; early 
application essential 


Full details and illustrated aioe 


brochure “PR licable to the holiday ‘ot . 


r choice from 


PICKFORDS| 


TRAVEL SERVICE — 


205, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 | 
Telephone: HOLborn 7091 = =f 


AND BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS 


14 days 49 Gas ‘ 


ie ittle unimaginative in ‘till brown. They will take about twenty minutes 


here are so many 
rying or boiling. _ brown. 
ul fi , Cue is baked ae 
“COOKING HALF QUANTITIES 
oe listener asks: ‘I often have occasion to use 
only half quantities in cooking cakes, etc. Can 
you tell me what proportion the cooking time 
ry #¥ should take, ¢.g., if a cake is reckoned to take 
the sauce of | = choice such as segeesley, 14 hours, would % of an hour do for half 
egg, or anchovy. A the quantity? 
<_ Do not forget the cheap ‘bat epicurean minutes, how long should I cook half a 
ing if it is” available. Dipped in oatmeal pint?’ 
and fried it is nourishing and delicious. Re- = While the size of the cake obviously has 
oer the herring is a fish ‘that has its fat some bearing on the length of time required 
_ distributed all over the body, not concentrated for cooking, it does not work in exact pro- 
Te che liver, like cod’ or halibut, so you need portions. The time for baking depends on the 
_ very: little fat for frying. = thickness of the cake, and rich mixtures take 
‘Let me remind you of that most. delicious longer than plain ones, This is why one should 
French method of cooking fish @ Ja meuniére, never rely entirely on the exact temperatures 
- so good for fish of the sole variety, although not — and times so often given for baking cakes. They 
by any means confined to that. You can use are excellent guidance, but one cannot be com- 
the recipe for fillets of whiting, plaice, halibut, pletely dogmatic about them. For example, the 
and so on. A little care in doing it makes it shape and size of the tin can make all the 
_ most delicious. Dip the fish in milk, draining off difference to the exact time required. A quantity 
- the surplus, then in seasoned. flour, shaking off of mixture baked in a long shallow tin would 
the surplus. ‘Fry in butter just hot, not dis- take Jess time than the same quantity baked in 
~ coloured. Fry very gently, and when finished add a round deep tin. So you must take this into 
78 nut - butter ohare is left in the pan, a consideration when you make the smaller quan- 
tities than given in the recipe. 


ANN Harpy 


_ chopped parsley. Heat i it up, and there i is your 
“sauce. . 

Seave fish 21a meuniere Fit ehidteaw § potatoes. 
_ These are prepared by cutting them into large 
_ walnuts, bringing them to the boil in cold water, 
_ draining immediately they reach boiling point, ~ 
then putting them i ina tin with a walnut of real — 


mixture comes to the boil, which is 
what really matters. The three minutes’ 
cooking after boiling ‘point is the minimum 
‘time required for this, however smal] the 
quantity. ; 


a Housewife 
. oe not ‘<a. too mmet at nk. and cooking 


to cook. Sprinkle with salt when they start to Harotp Wincotr (page 407): 


A pint blancmange takes 3 


Now to the blancmange. The size makes 
no difference to the time of cooking once the" 


Notes on Contributérs® 


Investors’ Chronicle 
ROBERT KEE (page 409): journalist and author 
of A Sign of the Times, 
Shore, etc. _ 
A. J. Brown (page 412): Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Head of the Department of 


Economics and Commerce, Leeds University; — 


author of The Great. Inflation, 1939-51, 
Applied Economics—Aspects of The World 
Economy in War and Peace, etc. 

JOHN SHARP (page 417): H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, at present on a sabbatical year as 

_ Fellow of the Nuffield Foundation .- 

C. D. DARLINGTON, F.R.S. (page 419): Sherar- 
dian Professor of Botany, Oxford University; 
Keeper of the Oxford Botanic Garden; joint 


founder and editor of Heredity; author of © 


Genes, Plants and People, etc. 

A. L. GoopHART (Hon.) K.B.E., Q.C. (page 421): 
Master of University College, Oxford; Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, 
author of English Law and the Moral Law, 
etc. 

C. FH Ve SUTHERLAND, D.Litt. (page 423): Lee- 
turer. in. Numismatics, Oxford University; 
author of Art in Coinage; Coinage in Roman 
Imperial Policy, etc. 

Dr. G. M. CARSTAIRS (page 443): 
chiatrist and anthropologist; has been engaged 
in research into Hindu personality develop- 
ment : 

JoHN BEAVAN cae 447): Assistant Director, 
the Nuffield Foundation; formerly London 
editor of The Manchester Guardian and 


butter, covering with paother. tin so. that they j 7 Ann Harpy | editor of the Manchester Evening News. 
- =e - =< er < 1 oh ee rie ; r 
“Crossword: Ne: 1, 398. “Chain Leitas Bo By Tyke GR, Charming companton—for junch-time? (6) 


ef 


fia Bie _ Prizes (for the first ee correct Fecduastiiec opened): book ‘kas at 
Rae ix ee value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


"Closing. PORES ary post on Phatsday. ‘March 21. Entries Shoudd be on the printed diagram ee Guess 


é containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
_ marked ‘ Eeaword z ame the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final. 


This. ‘puzzle is based on-.an endless chain of seven-letter 

- words, in which the last three letters of one word are the 

first three of its successor. Clues are given only to rch 
nate words in the chain, The first fe 

* chain-word ‘ are to be entered in the diagram, the precise 

_ place being determined by the down clues, which are nor- 

mal. Punctuation (or the lack of it) is designed to mislead. 


‘ - CHAIN-WORDS 
70. My nameless French relative provides only limited 
optical assistance ‘: 
703. A composer leads in critical judgment 
ad oo Almost pure, soft sounds. 
~ 'y 2 . 
709. Sea-slug demonstrates a special method of cutting out 
- the force of-gravity 
ee » agli of the few words for which it is impossible 
5 give a precise clue 
t x Susy 12 did not name his lady-love after this? 
ge 715, Latin actor and his three associates 
717. Expelling from excursions 
| 719, Boarding establishments provide this! 
72%, It is most useful—note the thing has a silk centre-piece 
_ 723. Irish custom of letting land requires a careful study 


of its measurement 

Attentive reading can give almost complete pleasure 
ompetitor in a race from Ghent ran to Aix-la-Chapelle 

, * twice in record time - 

729. Pistol’s head, thrust between his crony and his Prince, 

looks just like an immature insect! 

731. Not having intelligence, though by the sound of it you 
are taken in 

133. Knightly. ealadints gives only world-wide pain 


, o. 
Pie 


near chan 
’ 7 a diy DOWN 
‘ 100 a place for an alternative musical medley (5) 
sevocansusasannunsesennatescsannussnetennsssesssness 2, Fruity. example of French hindsight?» re) ) 
, iad og ola | goods: at the rate of 13 yards for a shilling? 


7% PRegnbe the yc “of wool (4) 


. onanasgnecnneteesuctucencencecsat eateresesecenee he ) 
: ‘ ] 


ur letters of each 


ake a rest in Scotland after being subject to drudgery 


435. This cg family of rodents is found for instance 


%. See 29R. 
8. See 28. 


§. Scientists regard the earth as being composed of fine 


fragments (4) 

1@. Nonsense has ‘lost not the smallest part since Spenser’s 

- time (4) 
VW. Spherical bac veria, half_bright-red in colour (5) 
12. When little, he * iearned of every bird its language * ® 
Another word that would fit clue 7il, approxi- 

‘mately S) A 

14, Quarter is readily given by a fair trader (4) 

15. The north gate only for a coloured woman (7) , 

16. The sum-total but not guite what Richard III wanted 
so desperately (6) 

17, Margaret left him and the children (because he was net 
even a mere male?) (6) 

18. It is non U, becoming a supporter of a workers’ associa 
tion these days (8) 

19. Where cricket lovers meet 10 bear witness? (6) 

20. Tease 12R, in short, with hypochondria (4) 

et Biger'g. Gn an insular fashion) (5) 
Ec 

23-30-22. Petty Shakespearian judge, supine and muddled (6) 

24. Should produce a tough outcome (5S) 

25. Fish that might well be a heavy-weight (5) 

26. Russian hemp (4) 

27. Strap produced by processing 26 (4) 

28-8. Small W. Indian birds sounding very sycephantic (6) 

29R-7. Pill secreted elsewhere in these clues (6) 

30. See 1 and 23 


Solution of No. 1,396 


. TIN] MigGwan, taal 


W. Harrison (Ayles- 


lst prize: K. 
Hillman (London, W.5); 
3rd prize:.L. B. Hutchings (Solihull). 


Prizewinners; 
bury); 2nd prize: E. L. 


editor of The pe 


The Impossible 


Oxford 1931-51;_ 


social psy- 


V7." 


ea 


, successfully prepare you by post: for the 
; General Certificate of Education (all examin- 


of failure. Fees are moderate, deferred terms 


‘LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


; bound in whole cloth boards at 2s, 6d. h—DO! r LLO AN 

Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and Sermons tn one Prosedietiod aaa Maroh 20th nore — RELIEF 
Spa ge Ge mae lover 700 pages bound in whole red oe 

g eg: fe = ED leather, lettered in gold, at 11s,3d.each by John Pope-Hennessy — “. 

in Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any post free, J - 

Churchyard £49. Write for Illustrated Booklets, 

(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. vreparee Ae a / March 27th—DONATELLO AND ‘ 2 

(b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. ts THE. RENAISSANCE. STATUE 

G. Maile & Son, Utd. ier a ‘BICKLEY, KENT We by John Pope-Hennessy _ 


- Study at Home 
and Pass_ 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894) can 


Courses THe aay for 2 


a ERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 
~ Certificate of Education’ (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). Also for General 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 


SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 
Wanted 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
All types of stories are wanted, and 
editors are constantly on the look-out for 
promising new writers. 


Learn the essential technique by 
post—the Regent way. In a fascinating 
course you are shown how to get plots, |’ 
how to construct, how to: write dialogue, 
how to.prepare MSS, and HOW TO 

) SELL-THEM for the best® prices. 


Write today for a tree. ‘copy of ‘How to | 
» Succeed aS a Writer," an informative | 
prospectus. shee is no obligation— 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dent. 13/26), 
Palace Gate, London, W. 8) 


ing Boards): Londen University Degrees and 
Diplomas; also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, 
Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many 
other examinations: and in single subjects, 
Courses are conducted by a staff of over 100- 
graduate tutors: students receive individual 
attention : tuition is continued free in the event 


Bar (Pts. I and II), Teachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations. 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified 
Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | é 
- CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


if desired. Over 27,000 Successes since 1930. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, M.A., 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


STOP this 
appalling cruelty! 


a and now the ek SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
Matha rt ht ce RIN for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICER 
l—_ eee Pin & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS & 


A Metropolitan College moaern Postal Course ~ 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Gereicet of Education and Prelim. © ) 
exams.; for.B.A., B.Sc.Econ,, LL.B., etc., ex- ' 
ternal eacaae University Degrees; for Civil. 
Service Local Government. and commercial - 
exams,; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- . 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel — 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical. ‘(non exam, Os 
courses in business subjects. © 
More than 90,000 ROST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. _ Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. Xe ; 
Write today for prospectus, meth FREE on 
_request, mentioning exam, or subjects in | 
which interested’ to the-Secretary (D1/1). 


! METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ® 
. ST. ALBANS 


--or call 30 Quten Victoria Street,. London, E.CA. J ; 


. STORIES 
_ WANTED. 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing — 

" Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 


>. &re returned’ with reasons for rejection, Address 
“your WN MS. to Dept. 32, 7 3228 , 


WE TEACH ‘ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING © 


’ Criticisms and Courses for the ‘discerning by ‘ 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, ~high-ranking © officers and © Fs 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read — b 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% - 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts . 

‘on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned, : 


The Professional Touchis FREE: fromDept. 32. 


"BM BOOK ) 


4-speed autochange radiogram} 
_ 5-valve superhet circuit: covering 
VHE/EM i in addition to the usual 
‘medium and long wayebands; 
‘built-in Ferrite aerial for AM and 
an internal vHF aerial; 3-watt 
negative feedback amplifier feed- 
ing an 8” dia. speaker; handsome 
walnut veneered cabinet, with 
Ze good storage space for records. 
_ Switched extension speaker sockets, 1 


ACALL TO ACTION. Merely to shudder 

as you read these headlines. is not — 
enough. A tidal wave of senseless, 

sadistic cruelty to animals is sweeping - 

over the land; the RSPCA needs your | 
help if it is'to be held in check.) |. “|. 
Help with donations or bequests, or |. 
by those who are willing to organise 
regular collections is urgently needed.” 
Write now to the Chief Secretary, 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Dept. L, 105% 


f 


Bess 
ane ; FERGUSON “FAVOURITE? 385 RG RADIOGRAM 53 GNs. tax paid 


wafine sets these FERGUS N’ § 


Remember the RS PCA | THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Beauty in t the eee ae 


+ 


Extracts from 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS | 
THROUGH THE SUPREME : 
“SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 
“GOD'S COMMANDS, | 


Published in Three Books (Sermons 
1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 pages and 


VENING LECTURES ~ 


Uilustrated) WE DNESDAYS ‘AT 615 pm. { 4 
; ADMISSION FREE a Late 
~ meta}: : an 


“FLYING Rov” 


pls’ 
God's Last 
Message To 


i 


A Garden of Happy Reistembrance 


367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W.1 tp 3 Ries ena sa 


orienta sensnas eens nana amen aaa 
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